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J. §. Lands Division 
Aimed At Splitting 





Japanese On Leyte 


Amphibious Attack Made 
By 77th In Surprise 
Philippines Action 


LEYTE, Philippines, Dec. 8 — 
American troops in a surprise move 
aimed at splitting the Japanese 
defenses around the Ormoc section 
on Leyte Island have made an am- 
phibious attack upon the beaches 
three miles south of Ormoc in the 
rear of the Yamashita Line, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s communique 
announced today. 

Action flared up brightly in the 
central Philippines with the new 
American attack. Within two hours, 
a full division was put ashore. The 
Yanks met some opposition, par- 
ticularly from the air, but pushed 
forward to secure the beachhead. 
The attacking troops were men of 
the 77th Division, making six di- 
visions now pressing upon Ormoc. 

Ending the three weeks’ lull 
forced upon them by torrential 
rains and typhoons, MacArthur's 
men striking from the sea hit near 
the center of the Japanese de- 
fenses from the rear. The communi- 
que said the amphibious attack is 
separating the Nippon soldiers at 
Ormoc and in the valley to the 
north from those along the coast 
to the south. 

Japanese planes, hitting the Yank 
convoy after the troops were ashore, 
sank a destroyer and a small trans- 
port. 

Yank planes, however, caught an- 
other Japanese convoy approach- 
ing Ormoc behind the American. 
They bombed and strafed it until 
13 Jap ships were’sunk, and 62 de- 
fending planes shot down. It was 
estimated that 4,000 soldiers were 
lost aboard the 13 ships. The Yanks 
had five planes destroyed in the 
battle. 

The action on the west coast of 
Leyte wasn’t the only flareup on 


‘Continued on page 2) 


B-29s Concentrate 
On Bonin Islands 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8 — Sai- 
pan’s giant bombers were ranging 
the skies around the Japanese 
mainland again today and last 
night after being held up tempor- 
arily for a few days because of 
heavy weather. Daring reconnais- 
sance planes plagued Tokyo, while 
in stronger force other B-29s struck 
at Iwo Jima in the Bonin Islands, 
750 miles north of Saipan and 
about the same distance south of 
Japan, 

The attack upon the Bonins was 
aimed at damaging airfields from 
which bold Nippon planes have 
Sortied to Saipan to strike B-29 
bases, 

While details, were not immedi- 
ately available on the Bonin raid, 
communiques said the Super Forts 
were in goodly number. The shorter 
distance as compared with the 
Tokyo journeys enabled them to 
carry their full bombloads. Iwo 
Jima has been pounded frequently 
lately by various types of Ameri- 
B29 anes, but this was the first 

-29 raid. 

Meanwhile, the Saipan command 
announced that two Super Forts 
fl, night weather reconnaissance 
lights over Tokyo dropped bombs 
Upon the Nippon capital in sep- 
arate strikes seven hours apart. 
ee first plane was commanded 
i Lt. Col. Robert K. Morgan, who 
€d the first B-29 foray on Tokyo. 
lian i ene \ ae : tne ag Rg A 
Over New York” ion hese: 
a It was announced today also that 
pmerican Super Fortresses attack- 
= Manchuria on the preceding 

A hit an aircraft plant at 
fene and destroyed 26 enemy 
a ers, probably destroyed an- 

cr 13 and damaged 24, One 
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3,000 Nazis Found 
Living in Big Caves 


SHAEF, Dec. 8—More than 
3,000 German civilians, who had 
disobeyed Nazi orders to evacuate 
to the interior of Germany, were 
found living in huge caves on the 
west bank of the Saer River, a 
correspondent with the 3rd Army 
disclosed yesterday. 

The refugees, from eight vil- 
lages, said they had been living 
in the caves with their cattle for 
a& month despite Nazi threats to 
dynamite the entrance. The Ger- 
man threat was forestalled by the 
rapid advance of the 90th In- 
fantry Division which overran the 
area. 

The underground village was 
discovered when the American 
troops noticed smoke oozing from 
cracks in the si of the hill. 
The caves are located in property 
belonging to Franz von Papen, 
German diplomat. 











Yanks Across Saar 
In 21-Mile Stretch 


SHAEF, Dec. 8 — American 3rd 
Army forces driving on the great 
industrial city of Saarbrucken to- 
day were up to or across the Saar 
River along a stretch of 21 miles. 
The thrust at the capital of the 
Saar Valley extended, from north 
of the Siegfried Line stronghold of 
Merzig south and east to Fursten- 
hausen. Troops of the 5th Division 
had entered this town which is less 
than three and one-half miles to 
the south of Saarbrucken. 
Northwest of Saarlautern, the 
90th Division had pushed a mile 
into the Pachtener Buchwald forest 
and at this point was eight miles 
inside the German frontier, the 
deepest penetration by Yank forces 
into the Saar Valley. 

Meanwhile, the 35th Division se- 
cured a firm hold on the greater 
part of Saarguemines, ten miles to 
the southeast of Saarbrucken which 
still was in flames from the con- 
tinuous artillery shelling and air 
assaults of the past several days. 
Heavy tank battles were reported 
raging in the area of Rohrbach and 
Bitsche, eight miles southeast of 
Saarbrucken. 

Farther to the east, elements of 
the 7th Army advancing northward 
on a 35-mile front entered Encshel- 
berg, only seven miles from the 
border of the Reich and presented 
a threat to Nazi forces who might 
be forced back by the 3rd Army’s 
frontal attack on the Saar. 
Continued rains in_ the north 
made the ist and 9th Army fronts 
along the Roer River to the north- 
east of Aachen a virtual quagmire 
and little change in position was 
reported along this approach to 
the Ruhr Valley. & 

The rains also broadened the 








House 


Commons Votes To Sustain 
Cabinet After Debate 
On Greek Issue 


LONDON, Dec. 8—By the over- 
whelming confidence vote of 279 to 
30, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill crushed in the House of 
Commons today the most serious 
Labor challenge of his foreign 
policy since he took over Britain’s 
leadership in 1940. 

Angered by bitter Labor denunci- 
ations of his government’s stand 
on Greece and other liberated 
countries in Europe, the stocky, 70- 
year-old Premier himself demanded 
a vote of confidence as justifica- 
tion for continuation of his policy. 

Commons gave him that sup- 
port — support which in Mr. 
Churchill’s own words will mean 
that Britain "will persist in this 
policy of clearing Athens and the 
Athens region of all those who are 
rebels to the constituted authority 
of Greece.” 

The vote was taken tonight after 
a heated debate in which Labor 
members protested strongly against 
what they termed "the use of Brit- 
ish troops to disarm the friends of 
democracy.” 

Opening today’s historic debate, 
Labor member Seymour Cocks de- 
clared: "Today, on the sacred soil 
of Athens, in the shadow of the 
Acropolis, British soldiers and 
Greek patriots lie dead side by side, 
each with an Allied bullet in his 
heart. I ask that Parliament im- 
mediately put an end to this fratri- 
cidal strife.” 

He claimed that British policy 
had lately been inclined to support 
many old, worn-out regimes as 
against new, popular forces and 
asserted that Mr. Churchill had 
apparently vetoed a change in the 
present leadership of the Greek 
Government in much the same way 
as Hitler appoints Gauleiters for 
occupied territories. 

"I think the House is entitled to 
some explanation,” Mr. Cocks said. 
In his reply to Labor criticism, 
Churchill said that the fact that 
the Greek guerrillas went into the 
mountains to fight the Germans 
did not qualify them to rule the 
country. 

Amid some Labor interruptions, 
Churchill stated that to clamor to 
shoot everyone politically incon- 
venient was not democracy. He said 
he trusted the mass of people in 
almost every country, but not gangs 
of bandits who wanted to overturn 
the state authority by violence. 
"During this war we have had 
to arm anyone who could shoot 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 8&—Japan 
has formally notified the United 
States and Great Britain that it 
will "holq responsible” captured 
airmen who are "clearly found to 
have deliberately broken established 
practices of warfare.” 

The Japanese Government 
spokesman has announced that an 
implied thréat on the day after the 
Third Anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
to execute American aviators who 
bomk Japan was made through the 
Swiss Legation at Tokyo, Dec. 3, in 
reply to Anglo-American inquiries 
of Sept. 6 and 26 regarding treat- 
ment of prisoners. 

Sadao Iguchi, spokesman for the 
Japanese Government Board of In- 


which was broadcast by Tokyo be- 
fore Tokyo had broadcast the Pearl 
Harbor anniversary program dur- 
ing which it said: "The coming 
year is about to unfurl before us 
a total offensive for our nation”— 
that is a Japanese offensive. 





~29 was lost, 





No official comment was made 


Jap Statement Implies 
Yank Airmen Executions 


—_——————————— 


Cur.vention on the treatment of 
war prisoners. 


past have roused anger here and 
caused condemnation in Congress. 


Japan generally have been brought 
under systematic attack by Super 
Fortresses, U. 
Officials would not be surprised if, 
captured aviators were executed. 
They have warned that the Japa- 
nese are barbarians who have re- 





Greek Strife Goes On; 


Policy 





Upholds 





Rains Drench Front 
In Record Downpour 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Dec. 8 
—The 5th Army front today ex- 
perienced its heaviest rain of the 
year with a reported 2.4 inches 
drenching the front during the 
last 24 hours. Vielent winds also 
swept across the fighting areas, 
but 5th Army engineers tonight 
reported only minor damage to 
roads and army installations. 

The average autumn rainfall 
in the area of Italy in which most 
operations are going on is 18.4 
inches. Already this autumn the 
= has had 25.9 inches of rain- 
all, 

It’s wet, and that’s all brother! 





8th tens Faenza 
In Spite Of Weather 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 8 — British 
8th Army troops, who crossed the 
Lamone River, southwest of Faenza, 
fought through steady rain and 
heavy morning fog yesterday to 
within three miles of the important 
Highway 9 road junction. 

In the push, the British cleared 
scattered German outposts along 
the ridge to the northeast of the 
river and captured the small vil- 
lage of Castel Raniero. 

North of Ravenna on the extreme 
right flank, other British units con- 
solidated their positions along the 
east bank of the Lamone. 

Other 8th Army elements cap- 
tured Olmatello, less than a mile 
south of Castel Raniero, and Pi- 
deura, more than a mile and a half 
to the west. To the southwest, a 
sharp German counterattack on M. 
San Rinaldo, was repulsed yesterday 
with heavy losses to the enemy. 
Eighth Army patrols, north of 
Ravenna, reported yesterday that 
the Germans are trying to establish 
defense positions in the marshland, 
south of the shallow inland sea, 
Valli Di Comacchio, approximately 
ten miles north of United Kingdom 
positions on the east bank of the 
Lamone River. 

Artillery fire was exchanged 
along a wide stretch of the river, 
with British self-propelled guns 
setting fire yesterday to a number 
of enemy strongpoints on the far 
bank west of Russi. 

Activity along the 5th Army 
front reached its lowest ebb in 
weeks yesterday, with Indian 
troops again registering the only 
gains of the day along the extreme 
east flank of the line. 

Moving ahead against light Ger- 
man resistance, elements of an 
Indian division advanced 1,500 
yards northeast of M. Giornetto 
to occupy M. Bitella. Farther west, 





By Army News Service 


here on the implicit Japanese 
threat that captureg American air- 
men would be executed as were an 
unspecified number after the first 
aerial attack on Tokyo in April, 
1942, but it was recalled that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has pledged that all 
Japanese responsible for such exe- 
cutions and for other violations of 
the Hague Convention will be 
brought to justice 

Japan is not a subscriber to the 


Similar Japanese threats in the 


Now that Tokyo and industrial 


S. Army and Navy 





(Continued on page 8) 


Medal Of Honor Winner 


The soldier who single-handedly 
wiped out three German machine 


other Indian troops made excel- 
lent progress during the day to 


(Continued on page 8) 





Has Part In Pyle Movie 


HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 


gun nests during a busy afternoon 
near Oliveto, Italy, came here to- 
day to face the movie cameras so 
his feat will be part of the film 
story of U. S. infantry in this war. 

Cpl. James D. Slaton, 33, of Gulf- 
port, Miss:, will play the part of 
himself in Lester Cowan’s "GI Joe” 
based on war correspondent Ernie 
Pyle’s best seller, "Here Is Your 
War.” 

Cpl. Slaton has been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
British Military Medal, the Rus- 
sian Order of Patriotic Award and 





Fight Continues In Athens 
And Piraeus -- Truce 
Moves Reported 


ATHENS, Dec. 8 — Bitter and 
blocdy fighting continued in Ath- 
ens and Piraeus today, according 
to an official British communique, 
while the United Press reported 
that leaders of ELAS, armed force 
of the Greek Liberation Commit- 
tee, and emissaries of the Greek 
Government had opened prelimi- 
nary negotiations for a truce. 

A communique from the head- 
quarters of Lt. Gen. Ronald M. 
Scobie, British commander in 
Greece, said this afternoon that 
there was no sign of slackening of 
resistance in and around Athens, 
and that ELAS troops forced out 
of some sections of the city had 
begun to infiltrate again. A gen- 
eral -strike was declared today in 
the harbor city of Salonika, 200 
miles north of the Greek capital. 

British field artillery joined 
tanks and paratroops today in their 
assault on ELAS hill positions over- 
looking Athens. 

Troops of the insurgent Greek 
Liberation Army are still dug in 
firmly near the Stadium and Sta- 
dium Hill, and continued to hold 
their positions at the southern end 
of the ancient Acropolis despite 
yesterday’s air attacks by RAF 
fighter planes. 

Lt. Gen. Ronald M. Scobie’s com- 
munique said today that fierce 
fighting continued in Athens and 
Piraeus but that some _ progress 
had been registered against stiff 
resistance. In the outskirts of the 
city and in Piraeus, "rebel troops” 
were reported to have taken up 
entrenched positions. Heavy ELAS 
mortar fire was directed against 
the Piraeus army barracks area, 
held by regular Greek forces. 
British warships joined in the 
battle yesterday for the first time 
since fighting broke out last Sun- 
day. A destroyer and two motor 
launches of the Royal Navy, an- 
chored off Piraeus, attacked Lopos 
Kostello, a strongly garrisoned 
ELAS strongpoint. Fires were ob- 
served after the bombardment. 
Yesterday’s fighting centered on 
Araitos Hill, where Socrates was 
tried and sentenced more than 


(Continued on page 8) 





De Gaulle Has Three 
Sessions With Stalin 


‘ 
MOSCOW, Dec. 8 — General 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the 
French Provisional Government, 
has had three talks with Marshal 
Joseph Stalin and has conferred 
repeatedly with Foreign Commis- 
sar V. M. Molotov. The United Press 
reported that the conversations are 
understood not to have gone ke- 
yond generalities and an exchange 
of views yet. 

Attending the conferences are 
French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, Soviet Ambassador to 
France, Alexander Bogomolov, 
French Ambassador to _ Russia, 
Roger Garreau and chief of the po- 
litical section. of the French For- 
eign Office, Maurice de Jean. 

The Paris radio said today, ac- 
cording to Reuter’s that General 
de Gaulle’s Moscow visit is likely 
to be followed by a Russian mili- 
tary mission to Paris. This visit 
will be the prelude to the signing 
of a Franco-Russian treaty of al- 
liance, it was believed. 

In the course of his Moscow trip, 
General de Gaulle, accompanied 
by General Alpbonse Pierre Juin, 
French chief of staff. inspected the 
Red Army Artillery School. 

The General and his party also 
attended a concert and dance at 
the Red Army Club, where they and 
Molotov were greeted with pro- 





the Purple Heart. 


longed applause, 
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Anti-Nazi Germans 
Formed Movement 
To Support Allies 


PARIS, Dec. 8—Units of German 
anti-Nazis fought with the French 
Forces of the Interior, warned 
them of Wehrmacht moves, or- 
ganized anti-Hitler resistance 
within the German Army itself, 
and are now working as front-line 
propagandists with the French 
Army in upper Alsace, Reuter’s re- 
ported today. 

These German "front-line dele- 
gates” saved countless French 
lives during the battle of Paris 
by persuading German troops de- 
fending the Butte Chaumont tunnel 
and Fort Bicetre to surrender. One 
German anti-Nazi leaflet printed 
in Paris on the day of the French 
revolt told the German garrison 
that they had been abandoned by 
Hitler, called on them to surrender 
and guaranteed them that the FFI 
would treat them as prisoners of 
war despite German atrocities 
against captured FFI men. 

FOUR-YEAR RECORD 

The origin of this German anti- 
Nazi movement, Reuter’s said, goes 
back to the middle of 1941, when 
the French resistance movement 
started a special section for intel- 
ligence work among the Wehr- 
macht. 

Among the new bureau’s first 
400 active members were German 

litical refugees and former mem- 

rs of the German anti-Fascist 
International Brigades, Ernst 
Thaelmann and Edgar Andre, 
named after the German Com- 
munist leaders. With them worked 
nationals of various European 
countries who were regarded as use- 
ful because of the firmness of 
their anti-Nazi convictions, their 
knowledge of German and of jobs 
which gave them easy access to 
Wehrmacht contacts, Reuter’s said. 

Gradually their ranks were 
joined by German deserters and 
soldiers willing to work against 
Hitler within the Wehrmacht. On 
Armistice Day, 1943, a "Free Ger- 
man Committee for the. West” was 
founded with some 2,000 active 
members in France, Belgium and 
Holland. Separate duplicated pa- 
pers were issued regularly in Bel- 
gium and both zones of occupied 
France. 





WORK GOES ON 

A number of the leaders of the 
movement were caught and exe- 
cuted by the Gestapo, but their 
work went on. Its members helped 
the French resistance soldiers in 
liberating political prisoners and 
in producing arms from Wehr- 
macht funds. In the southern zone, 
they actually formed a special unit 
within the FFI. Under an agree- 
ment signed by the French Com- 
mittee of Liberation for the Tou- 
louse region before the insurrec- 
tion, the Free German movement 
was recognized as a resistance or- 
ganization for purposes of propa- 
ganda and recruiting. 

Today, members of the Free 
German Committee, in addition to 
their work in camps and at the 
fronts, are making regular Ger- 
man broadcasts over both the Paris 
and Toulouse radio. They state 
that their comrades working un- 
derground inside the Wehrmacht 
have returned to Germany with 
their units and are now continuing 
their work from within. 


COMMONS 


(Continued from page 1) 

















Huns,” he said. "We are paying 
for it in this debate. We are pay- 
ing for it also with our treasure 
and our blood, but not with our 
honor.” 

He declared that "the last thing 
that represents democracy is mob 
law with bands of gangs armed 
with deadly weapons forcing their 
way into great cities, seizing police 
Stations and key points of govern- 
ment, endeavoring to introduce a 
totalitarian regime.” 

This morning, the influential 
and conservative Manchester 
Guardian asserted that "it is a 
disagreeable truth that in the last 
rd Ay a. Cotematic pres- 
ige has fallen ts lowes’ 
since Munich. 7 on 

"Something must be done and 
done quickly to put us right with 
the democratic world .. . It ts not 
our business whether the Italians 
want Sforza or not, or whether 
Papandreou is kept in office in 
Greece. Our business is to help 
the Italians and Greeks to self- 
government and self-respect. 

If they have to cut a few throats 
in the process, let it be their 
throats, not ours. The greatest 
help the Prime Minister can give 


proper international cooperat: “ 
he said. arom 


ican delegation here which will 
work with British and Russian 
trade union delegates in 
for the world conference 
ary. He declared that the Ameri- 
cans have a very keen interest in 
the conference and hope that labor 


Wilson Says 
All Greek 


Disarming 
Forces Vital 





ROME, Dec. 8—The Royal Greek 
Government’s recent order for the 
disarmament of Greek Patriot 
forces referred to all irregulars, re- 
gardless of their political sympa- 
thies or coloring, General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean, told 
correspondents here last night. 

In a farewell statement designed 
to clarify British policy in view 
of the current flare-up in Greece, 
General Wilson told Allied re- 
porters that "our primary aim in 
Greece is te get the Germans out 
and help the Greek people produce 
conditions under which they may 
hold a popular election and choose 
their own government.” 


NAZIS NEAR ATHENS 


What many people appear to 
have forgotten, he said, is that 
"there are Germans 100 miles from 
Athens and detachments of Ger- 
mans still holding out in the 
Aegean islands.” 

General] Wilson, who will soon 
depart for Washington as head of 
the British Military Mission there, 
asserted that there was "no differ- 
ence” between the actions of the 
“irresponsible extremist” Greek 
group now fighting the British and 
the Gestapo. He claimed that these 
so-called extremist elements had 
threatened government employees 
and their families with violence 
for failure to cooperate with them. 

Referring to several hundred 
German deserters known to be 
fighting in the ranks of ELAS, the 
Greek National Liberation Army, 
General Wilson said that some may 
have been planted there by the Ger- 
mans themselves. "We've known 
that to happen before,” he said. 


RECIPE FOR FREEDOM 


General Wilson stated that until 
complete disarmament of all ir- 
regulars is achieved, the Greek peo- 
ple can never have freedom of 
speech or political opinion. He 
called the unrest which follows lib- 
eration a disease which inevitably 
grows out of war and pointed out 
that the same thing was happening 
in other countries. 

Brushing over the Mediterran- 
ean campaign since El] Alamein, 





PHILIPPINES 


(Continued from page 1) 








the island. On the east coast, the 
enemy landed parachute troops 
during the night in the vicinity of 
San Pablo and at airports near 
Tacloban. The American report de- 
scribed it as a desperate attempt 
at diversion. Approximately 200 
men were dropped, the majority of 
whorn were killed. Some sabotage 
was accomplished. 

Another report from Leyte told 
of the moving of amphibious tanks 
around the lower end of the island 
to a flanking position south of Or- 
moc, to press on the Japanese troops 
now split by the landing of the 
Tith. Lt. Col. O’Neill K. Kane led 
this flanking move. 

The trip was unique in the his- 
tory of amphibious tanks. It was by 
far the longest one ever made un- 
der their own power—125 miles. 
Kane, who is a widely known horse- 
man who has appeared in national 
horse shows in Madison Square 
Garden, led his "sea cavalry” in 
from the sea at dawn north of 
Tabgas, ten miles down the coast 
from Japanese-held Ormoc, 


Hillman Sees PAC Force 
For World Cooperation 


LONDON, Dec. 8 — The great 
mass of American people are con- 
cerned with international affairs 
for the first time and are definitely 
committed to international cooper- 
ation, Sidney Hillman, Chairman 
of the CIO's Political Action Com- 
mittee told a large assemblage of 
reporters here today. 

He declared that his organiza- 
tion’s’PAC would be “kept alive” 
and expanded as a force for inter- 
national cooperation, "It’s a good 
thing for the world at large that 
there is an organized force within 
the United States fighting for 





Mr. Hillman is head of the Amer- 


pee 
n Febru- 





the British troops in Athens is 
get them out of the mess.” ” 


organizations may do their share 
for the world peace. 





By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Correspondent 


General Wilson said that while nu- 
merically the Germans and Allies 
in northern Italy are evenly 
matched, the Allies have been at- 
tacking constantly, despite the fact 
that military strategists claim an 
attacking force should have a two 
to three to one superiority. 

"Materials—particularly Ameri- 
can materials—have meant the dif- 
ference,” he said. 

Referring to his new assignment 
in the Uniteq States, the British 
general told correspondents that 
he considered it "a great honor 
to be selected for the Washington 
post. I’ve gotten to know American 
friendship and collaboration. That 
has given me courage to go to a 
country I don’t know and meet 
people I’ve never seen. 

"The teamwork we've built up in 
the Mediterranean is the solution 
for all our problems in the future. 

"We have a hard job ahead of 
us,” he concluded. ”First we must 
finish off the Germans; but the 
Pacific war will present great prob- 
lems. Given this teamwork, how- 
ever, we can finish it and finish 
it quickly.” 


Virgin's Feast Day 
Observed In Rome 


ROME, Dec. 8—The feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin was observed this 
morning by Catholic members of 
the Allied forces at Saint Susanna’s 
Church in a special High Mass. The 
Mass was attended by American 
soldiers, sailors and civilians. 

The Mass was celebrated by the 
Rev. C. F. Cahill, assisted by the 
Rev. Carroll Boland and the Rev. 
Raymond I. McGrory. The Rev. 
Frederick Dietz, Procurator Gen- 
eral of Maryknoll (Catholic For- 
eign Mission Society of America), 
was master of ceremonies. The Mass 
of ’"Te Deum Laudamus” by .Mon- 
signor Lorenzo Perosi was sung by 
@ special choir. 

On August 11 of that year, be- 
cause she refused to break her vow 





“|of virginity and marry Maxentius, 


the heir and adopted son of the 
Emperor, she was beheaded in her 
home, at the order of Diocletian. 
Her body was placed in the Oratory, 
and it now rests, together with 
her father’s body, in the same po- 
sition underneath the altar of the 
crypt in the church. 

The Church of Santa Susanna in 
Rome was placed in charge of the 
Paulist Fathers of New York in 
1922 by Pupe Benedict XV to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of Amer- 
ican and other English-speaking 
visitors and residents. According 
to ecclesiasts, it was named after 
Susanna, the daughter of Gabinius, 
who was born in Rome about 272 
A. D. She lived on the Quirinal Hill. 
not far from the great Baths of 
Diocletian, until the year 290. 





To Run Total To 38 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8—Major 
Richard I. Bong, America’s lead- 
ing air ace, who was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
yesterday, bagged two more Jap- 
anese planes Wednesday off 
Leyte Islang in the central] Phil- 
ippines, running his record to 38, 
an International News Service 
dispatch said. 

Major Bong, who was honored 
for "conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity in action above and 
beyond the call of duty,” has 
shot down more planes than any 
other fighter pilot. 








‘A5 Elections May 
Await French POWs 


PARIS, .Dec. 8—Pierre Bugeaud, 
representing French prisoners held 
in Germany in the Consultative 
Assembly, introduced a proposal to- 
day that municipal and depart- 
mental elections scheduled for Feb- 
ruary be deferred until 3,000,000 
French prisoners can take part, 
the Associated Press said. 


The Communists are expected to 
support postponement in the be- 
lief that the elections will go more 
to the left if prisoners vote, Whe- 
ther or not the Assembly votes for 
postponement, the AP said, depends 
on the Government’s attitude. 

French Minister of Finance Rene 
Pleven said in the Assembly last 
night that all duties on all products 
have been abolished. Reuter’s said 
that this abolition of customs’ 
duties is actually a suspension to 
allow France to reequip and re- 
stock herself. 

It was reported yesterday that 
the expropriation and nationaliza- 
tion of the Renault factories have 
struck a snag in the motor mag- 
nate’s will, which bequeathed the 
enterprise to the workers of Paris. 
The cabfnet planned to adopt 
nationalization last week but was 
forced to delay action when the 
10-year-old testament was opened. 





La Pasionara To Return 
From Russia To France 


LONDON, Dec. 8—Senora Do- 
lores Ibarruri, Spanish Communist 
leader known as "La Pasionara,” 
is planning to leave the Soviet 
Union shortly for France, accord- 
ing to a Reuter’s dispatch from 
Moscow. La Pasionara, who played 
a leading part in the Spanish war, 
fled from Spain when General 
Francisco Franco took over and 
has lived in Russia since 1939. 

Her only son, Ruben, who vol- 
unteered for the Red Army, was 
killed at Stalingrad. Last October, 
Senora Ibarurri was elected Sec- 
retary General of the Spanish Com- 








munist party. 


{Paris Purge Cour 


Says Soccer Star 
Betrayed 200 Men 


PARIS, Dec. 8—Alexandre Villa- 
plana, international soccer star 
was one of the accused in the Paris 
Court trials yesterday, which heard 
witness after witness bring crush. 
ing accusations against him 
Reuter’s reported. , 

Inspector Franchy accused Vi}Jq- 
plana with responsibility for killing 
200 patriots in the Dordogne De. 
partment. They were killed, he 
said, by the so-called North African 
brigade in a punitive expedition 
against the Maquis. 

A woman patriot told the court 
that the North African brigade pjj- 
laged her farm and that Villaplana 
took 300,000 francs and her jewelry, 
A second woman, known only as 
Madame Y, said that Villaplang 
had told her and her husband, "7 
am taking 200,000 francs, and I wil] 
leave you 25,000 francs to bring up 
your children.” 

When Villaplana broke in, "I took 
no money,” the woman shouted 
"Liar!" 

Another witness said Villaplana 
asked him for 400,000 francs on 
pain of being shot. The witness 
added, ”’I bargained and got him to 
take 150,000 franes.” Again Villa- 
plana denied the accusations, 
whereupon the witness showed his 
check book to the judge. 

Capt. Rene Dreyfuss, one time 
mayor of a small French town and 
well known Jewish industrialist, 
told how Pierre Laval, Vichy Prime 
Minister, refused him admittance 
to his office and sent him a mes- 
sage, "You are lucky to get away 
with a whole skin.” 

Reuter’s reported today that the 
death sentence on Admira] Emile 
Muselier passed by the Toulon 
Maritime Tribunal in 1940 was an- 
nulled today by the Aix-en-Prov- 
ence Court of Appeal. 





NEW YORK, Dec. 8 — The mur- 
ders of more than 16,350,000 civilian 
men, women and children in occu- 
pied Europe have been charged to 
the Nazis, according to a tabulation 
by the editors of True Magazine. 

The editors said that the total 
was based on the lowest official 
estimates and included 10,000,000 
Russians, 5,000,000 Poles, 1,000,000 
Yugoslavs, 145,000 Dutch, 83,000 
Greeks, 60,000 Czechoslovakians, 750 
Norwegians and 75 Danes. 


Free Reich 


U. S. 12TH ARMY GROUP 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 8—Seven 
hundred square miles of German 
territory have been liberated by 
the Ist, 3rd and 9th American Ar- 
mies since Nov, 8, Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, commander of the 12th 
Army Group announced yesterday. 
The three American armies now are 
fighting on a 120-mile front and 
44,000 Nazi prisoners have been 
taken since the current drive by 





the group started on Nov. 29. 








MOVIES IN TH 


t GIs line up at the entrance to the local Palace Theater, constructed out of empty 
and boxes at a war vehicle assembly plant near La Cambo, in France. The theater, 
surrounded by winter’s deep mud, can seat 400, and in spite of conditions the line usually 
looks like a Times Square Sinatra opening when a new film hits the area. (Photo through PWB) 
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(5. Ciggie Fiends 
Find Some Solace 
By Pipe Dreaming 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 8 — What 
this government needs is more ciga- 
rettes or none at all—or there isn’t 
going to be any government, Fred- 
erick Othman, & Washington fea- 
ture writer said today. 
Take the Treasury Department 
for example, he wrote. When word 
gets out that the blindman’s stand 
in the Treasury building has smokes 
for sale, the Treasury workers 
scurry out and before you can say 
reork tips,” there is a line running 
gown the hall and around to Se- 
cret Service headquarters a_biock 
away. This happens all over Wash- 
ington. It costs the taxpayers no 
telling what per day, and, Othman 
grote, I claim the anticigarette 
Jeague has something. 
This organization said reformed 
cigarette fiends should chew gen- 
tian root and take a dose of Roch- 
elle salts and cream of tartar be- 
fore breakfast. 
REGULAR HATE LIST 
The writer said, "I don’t like 
cream of tartar. Rochelle salts give 
me a stomach ache. Gentian root 
sratches the roof of my mouth. 
I solved the problem by buying a 
short-stemmed briar for 50 cents 
and a package of crimp-cut for 14 
cents more. Since then I have been 
surveying the cigarette crisis calmly 
like Sir Walter Raleigh. 
"There’s nothing wrong with my 
nerves, but you ought to see those 
babies at the Pentagon building. 
That’s where you find tobacco- 
starved wretches in uniform lined 
up in front of cigarette machines 
-from plain buck privates to brig- 
adier generals including one who 
sid what President Roosevelt 
didn’t say in the voting booth. You 
couldn't exactly blame him, a lady 
corporal in front of him got the 
last pack. 
"The military has begun to stalk 
messengers who load cigarette ven- 
dors, One of these harried lads 
carries a sign which says ‘Don't 
stand too close. I like to breathe, 
too.’ Wherever he goes a uniformed 
retinue trails behind.” 


WHY THE SHORTAGE? 
"Senator Wheeler of Montana 
and myself have been listening to 
the explanations of the experts. As 
we understand it, there is plenty 
of tobacco, plenty of cigarettes are 
being manufactured. They are be- 
ing distributed equitably. 

"I say nuts. The Senator is 
more polite. He said there seemed 
to be more confusion than smokes 
and ureed the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission to investigate. 

"My druggist reports, finally. that 
there has been no run on gentian 
toot and he has plenty of cream 
of tartar. The anticigarette league 
and I agree that the answer is 
‘bvlous. Drop around any time and 
+ blow some pipe smoke in your 
ace,” 


fourth Cruiser Atlanta 
_ Commissioned For Duty 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8 (ANS) 
“The 10,000-ton cruiser Atianta 
Was commissioned at the Philadel- 
Dhia Navy Yard yesterday and 








Bayard H. Colyear of San Fran- 
‘sco. The fourth fighting ship to 
the med after the Georgia capital, 
presse replaces the warship sunk 
4 € Japanese off Guadalcanal in 
re ‘mber, i942. Cor.struction of the 
At ues financed by citizens of 
i ~ & who purchased 63,000,000 
~ me in war bonds earmarked 
he building of another cruiser 
Carry the city’s name. 


Half Million Advance Due 
for Lindsay-Crouse Play 


haw YORK, Dec. 8 (ANS) — 
ot War Warner, executive producer 
day hi <*, Brothers, confirmed to- 
tichts ‘irm’s purchase*of the film 
Howaac,, Life With Father,” the 
based idsay-Russell Crouse play 

on Clarence Day stories— 
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The winds of December whip 


WEATHER REPORT 








oa SERRE 


around the corners of most of 


the north temperate zone these days, but not, presumably, in 
the vicinity of the Columbia studios in Hollywood, according 
to this late photo of well-limbed Evelyn Keyes. 





SAIPAN, Dec, 8—Officials of the 
2lst Bomber Command on Saipan 
are more than a little concerned 
about the deluge of Super Fortress 
publicity so far and are anxious 
for the public not to overrate the 
immediate effects of America’s 
new weapon on the Japanese war- 
making capacity. 
Correspondents covering B-29 op- 
erations on Saipan have been cau- 
tioned against painting too rosy 
a picture about the physical dam- 
age inflicted on the Tokyo area 
by the first four raids. 

Factually, pictures of the Mas- 
ashima Aircraft Factory, principal 
target in the first and fourth raids, 
show only scattered bomb hits on 
buildings in the plant area. They 
show that a fire was started in 
the building abutting the main 
plant and that other buildings are 
damaged, but the sprawling main 
structure of the plant was not ma- 
terially damaged. Some bombs fe!] 
in the thickly populated residential 
area east of the plant. 


REASON FOR MISSING 


High tailwinds which have sent 
planes over the targets at four 
or five hundred miles an hour and 
other unfavorable weather caused 
the poor quality bombing. 

The 2lst Bomber Command still 
is at only fractional strength in 
number of planes and crews are 
learning to bomb Japan under con- 
ditions they never encountered in 
training. The Super Forts are not 
carrying their previously an- 
nounced capacity of ten tons of 
bombs. Bombloads are limited by 
the length of the mission because 
of the weight of extra gasoline. 
Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell 
Jr. 21st Bomber Commander, 
summing up results of the fourth 
mission, said he was neither 
pleased nor displeased. He stressed 
that the B-29 campaign is just 
starting and that attacks will grow 
in strength, frequency and accu- 
racy as time goes on. 


ALL ’ROUND NOVELTY 


He pointed out that American 
airmen are taking a new plane into 
a new type of combat, that they 
were confronted with unheard of 
weather conditions such as cross- 
winds of nearly 200 miles per hour 
on the last flicht. 

So far the effect of the four B-29 
raids on Tokyo has probably been 
more psychological than material, 
but the psychological effect is not 





no y bo 
pe its sixth year on Broadway. 
Adyael ®!Tangements call for the 
Toyaltic, Cf 500,000 dollars against 
tnd tha, 0m the picture’s gross take 
a all at the final price would set 
tt, me high for the purchase 
tele’ The picture, to be made 
er, will not be released be- 


—Police fired two shots at a bur- 
glary suspect in a cafe. 
missed but one bullet hit a juke 
box which promptly gave out with 


Casualty 


BURBANK, Calif., Dec. 8 (ANS) 
Th 


Clare Boothe Luce 
who has managed to assert her 


trary during her current Congres- 
sional] tour of war fronts, yesterday 
declared war on the "peculiar ob- 


new monthly magazine "Pageant,” 
Mrs. Luce. who entitles her article 
"Are Women People?” 
what she terms unfair prejudices 
against women in politics and other 
fields of endeavor and declares: 
"Women are not yet looked upon 
as human beings. They are not yet 
not yet rewarded as human beings 
That is why I am for women. 
wherever they are, working to kick 
over the barriers of segregation 
and expose the myth that all women 
are intellectually 
men 


€y|fessions, to demolish the insulting. 
untrue and unfair assumption of 


Over-Rating Of B-29s 





By Army News Service 


inconsiderable. It has driven home 
to the Japanese that they are vul- 
nerable to attack at home. It has 
been demonstrated that damage 
can be inflicted from unheard of 
heights even in the worst weather. 

On the American side crewmen 
have been inspired with confidence 
that the new weapon is a powerful 
one that can dish it out and when 
the emergency arises can take it. 
too. 

No one has the least twinge that 
the B-29s won't measure up in the 
long run. The only worry is that 
too much may be written between 
the lines on the effect of indivi- 
dual raids 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 
Eventual around-the-clock bomb- 
ing of Japan was forecast by an 
Army Air Force spokesman today 
coincident with the warning by 
Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal that Japanese planes 
have improved in quality. 

The spokesman told a press con- 
ference that the 20th Air Force 
will send its mammoth B-29 Su- 
per Fortresses over Japan as fre- 
quently as possible and ultimately 
will be hitting its war resources 
on a 24-hour schedule. 


-|Judge Arthur Crum today dis- 


died last week. 


| Sedition Case Ends 
In Mistrial Ruling 


By Army News Service 
_ WASHINGTON, Dec. 8—The mass sedition case ended in 
mistrial today. Associate Justice James M. Proctor declared a 
mistrial after 22 of the defendants said they did not wish to 
continue their case under a new judge who would have to be 
appointed in succession to Chief Justice Edward C. Eicher, who 





The Associated Press said only one defendant, Prescott Ben- 
nett, expressed a willingness for the eight-months-old trial to 








Dorsey Trial 


Tossed Out 
OF L.A. Court 


HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 











missed the assault charges against 
Tommy Dorsey, his wife Pat Dane, 
and their neighbor Allen Smiley, 
growing out of an attack on Jon 
Hall. 

The court said it had been re- 
luctant to take the case from the 
consideration of the jury but felt 
that under the state of the record 
it would be abuse of judicial dis- 
cretion not to do so. 

Judge Crum referred to one of 
the state’s principal witnesses, 
Antonio Icaza, Panamanian actor, 
as a "fabulous, masterful fabrica- 
tor of falsehoods, a perjurer pure 
and simple, demonstrated innum- 
erable times out of his own mouth.” 

"No court with any sense of jus- 
tice,” continued Judge Crum, "could 
permit such testimony as he gave, 
so thoroughly impeached as a mat- 
ter of law as it is, to go to the jury. 
To further protract the trial with 
heavy expensé to the taxpayers 
would serve no useful purpose 
whatsoever.” 


Cl0-Packard Pact 


DeBearn, president of Local 199, 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
announced today that the union 
had signed an agreement with the 
Packard Motor Car Company which 
gives World War IT veterans in new 
jobs seniority equal to their time 
in the armed forces. 

DeBearn said that Packard was 
the first mejor employer in the 
automobile or aircraft industry to 
accept such a proposal which, he 
said, was based on a mode! clause 
approved by the UAW’s annual con- 
vention in Grand Rapids. 

He estimated that the agreement 
will save the jobs of some 500 
veterans who haq been threatened 
with layoffs. None of the 50% vet- 
erans was employed by Packard at 
the time of induction into the 
armed forces, DeBearn said, and 
consequently had no protection un- 
der the Selective Service Act. 

In their new jobs they would 
have been included in current loy- 
offs affecting approximately 5,C00 
workers, he added. 








Mrs. Clare Luce Attacks 
Female Inferiority Myth 





NEW YORK, Dec. 8 (ANS)—Rep. 
(R., Conn.), 


feminine rights to speak her mind 
despite sporadic efforts to the con- 


stacles and booby traps” confront- 
ing career women, according to 
International News Service. 

Writing in the January issue of a 


lambasts 


judged as human beings. They are 


inferior to all 


"It is up to women in the pro- 








fre 1947, Warner said 


"Going My 


Way.” 





their mental inferiority. This will 
not be an easy battle for the grim 








phalanxes of men will oppose any 
advance of women in the fields 
they regard as masculine pre- 
serves.” 

Stating that she has "always 
been interested, sometimes annoyed 
but more often amused by mascu- 
line reactions to my own activities 
in Congress,” Mrs. Luce continues: 
"There is no logical explanation 
for the prevailing separation of 
women in politics and other public 
efforts except the not so subtle 
implication that women are not 
quite up to joining the trouser- 
bred breed in their weighty de- 
liberations.” 

The attractive blonde Congress- 
woman added: "The ways in which 
men seek, usually unconsciously 
to belittle women in every walk 
of life where they compete are so 
numerous and so petty they are 
paradoxically hardly noted.” 

Citing instances of "discrimin- 
ation,” Mrs. Luce declares: 
"Whether the woman chooses 
journalism, medicine, law, business 
or politics, she is aware of the 
veculiar obstacles and booby traps. 
She knows the going is toucher for 


Boon To Veterans 


DETROIT, Dec. 8 (ANS)—Louis 


proceed. Attorneys for three de- 
fendants answered neither "yes” 
or no.” 

After taking the poll, Justice 
Proctor called in the jury and 
remarked he had "an important 
announcement to make.” He asked 
that the announcement be received 
rin silence and that there be no 
demonstration. 

Then he said: "In view of the 
death of Chief Justice Eicher in 
the midst of this trial and the cir- 
cumstances developed here today 
the court feels compelled to dis- 
continue the trial and fornially 
declare a mistrial.” 

The trial opened last April with 
30 defendants. One later died and 
three won severances. 


CHARGE TO JURY 

After announcing his decision, 
Justice Proctor asked jurors not 
to speak in any way "about your 
impressions, your views or any con- 
clusions you may have reached in 
this case.” He further directed the 
jurors to leave the courthouse im- 
mediately. The justice then thanked 
the jurors for their long service 
and the attorneys, many of whom 
served by court appointment with- 
out compensation. 

The session which brought to an 


end the nation’s largest sedition 
trial lasted only about half an 
hour. In contrast to the actual 


trial, almost all the talking today 
was done by the court. 

At the outset of the proceedings, 
William J. Powers, defense attor- 
ney, arose and said, "May it please 
the court—” 

"Just a moment,” Justice Proc- 
tor cut in. He then explained that 
the trial could be continued only 
if the defendants consented, but 
that, "in the final analysis the de- 
cision must rest in the sound dis- 
cretion of the court.” 


DELAY NECESSARY 

He added that if the trial were 
to continue an extended postpone- 
ment would be necessary to permit 
the new judge to familiarize him- 
iself with the record. It includes 
| more than 18,000 pages of testi- 
;}mony and more than 11,000 docu- 
|ments. He said he could not say 
{who the new judge would be be- 
cause "I don’t know.” 

The mistrial ruling now puts the 
future of the case up to Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. He must 
decide whether to dismiss proceed- 
ings or to order an entirely new 
start. A new trial presumably 
would involve weeks of preliminar- 
ies as did this one and the discard- 
ing of the present vast record 

Four defendants were absent as 
jthey case ended. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling of Chicago was home ar- 
jranging an engagement party for 
her daughter. George E. Deather- 
age, sandy-haired commander of 
the Knights of the White Came- 
lia, and Joseph E. McWilliams, 
head of the Christian Mobilizers, 
who campaigned for Congress from 
a covered wagon, were working in 
Chicago. Gerald B. Windrod, Kan- 
sas evangelist. had gone back 
home to Wichita. 


Roosevelt Has Marain 
Of 3,446,648 Votes 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8—The prest- 
dential popular vote, as unofficially 
tabulated by an American news 
agency today, indicated that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has a lead of 3.446,- 
648 votes. 
The figures, which included the 
official returns from 33 states, were: 
Roosevelt 25,137,210 and Dewey 21,- 
690.562. 

The report said that 2,595 pre- 
cincts have not yet reported. 


Like Sprinkler 
NEW YORK, Dec. 8—A jet pro- 
pelled helicopter, operating on the 
principle of the rotary lawn sprink- 
ier, has been developed at the 
Georgia Schoo] of Technology after 
nine years of experimentation. 
The rotor is turned by the discharge 
of jets of air at the tips of its 
blades. So far the machine has not 














her than for the male in the same 
field.” 


progressed beyond the working 
model stage. 
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Dear Editor: 

Thank you for printing the 
courageous letter entitled "RX A 
Chance” written by a Captain, 
Medical Corps. It certainly expres- 
ses my sentiments in regard to 
placing doctors, with long service 
in the field, in hospitals or other 
medical installations where they 
might use us as doctors. That is 
the biggest beef I have heard from 
medical officers similarly situated. 
They do not object to being out- 
ranked by some nurses nearly as 
much as they do to the slow men- 
tal deterioration, loss of dexterity 
and professional skill which goes 
with a long assignment with a 
non-medical organization. With all 
the hue and cry a couple years 
ago for doctors and surgeons ... 
(there was supposed to have been 
a shortage) . . . I left the small 
community which I had served and 
volunteered my services to the 
Army. I was the only doctor there 
or within 10 miles. Since then, I 
have done nothing medically or 
surgically of which a second-class 
Boy Scout is not capable. Every 
enlisted man in my medical de- 
tachment can render all the em- 
ergency medical treatment which 
I am _ supposed to render, and 
there is no "Dr. Kildare Surgery” 
in the Army. We are always within 
a few minutes ambulance ride of 
a hospital. 

Are physicians like myself ac- 
tually something tangible to the 
war effort? If it is insignificant, 
why not some changes? At least, 
after two years, give us a break 
in a hospital if we can’t be ro- 


tated. 
—Capt. A. C. T., MC 


Thanks RAAC 


Dear Editor: 

Recently, I was on a pass to 
Rome. During my stay, I had an 
opportunity of visiting GI restau- 
rants. I must say they are well 
appreciated. I am sure there are 
thousands of GIs who feel the 


same. 
—Pfc. Edward Dennis 





AMVETS 


Dear Editor: 

In reading an all too short ar- 
ticle on the newly formed AM- 
VETS (American Legion of World 
War III) in Time, Nov. 13 issue, 
I see a conspicuous absence of the 
organization’s purpose or aim. Na- 
turally, I assume the primary 
plank in their platform will be an 
effort to promote an everlasting 
peace. ' 

We believe that a new, younger 
man’s movement can spread into 
all walks of life, receive enthusias- 
tic cooperation faster than one al- 
ready inundated with tradition. I 
feel that an announced platform 
is necessary for proper recruiting 
and interest. I also feel that our 
women in the service have a def- 
inite place and as much obligation 
as we, in such a movement. 

Would you take it upon yourself 
to keep us informed of the AM- 
VETS development, purpose, 
growth and working plans? I 
might suggest that some compari- 
son of it with the competitive le- 
gions would help eliminate our 
loss of active membership in an 
organization. If our servicemen en- 
ter any hastily, they may accom- 
plish little or nothing in every- 
one’s mutual desire—lasting peace. 

—Lt. J. M. Hart, AC 





Light Lightens Load 


Dear Editor: 

We want to take this opportunity 
to thank the searchlight units for | 
the help they have given to us this | 
past week. We are ambulance driv- 
ers, evacuating from battalion aid 
stations and on these dark nights 
over treacherous mountain roads, 
the lights are indeed a great as- 
sistance to us. 

—Pfc. Clarence L. McShane 
Pfe. Wayne R. Pickering 
Pfe. Jerome-Breuer 
Pfc. Verlon K. Busroe 
Pvt. John E. Leary 
Pvt. Robert D. Gerstenecker 








Puptent Poets 





Tonight 
It’s quiet tonight up on the front! 
No gains reported, we lost no 
ground. 
The night is dark, rainy and cold, 
To keep from freezing we jump 
around; 
Though Jerry patrols are very bold. 


It’s quiet tonight on 65! 

Except for mortars with a deadly 
crunch, 

And 88s out to claim some life. 

The "burping gun” takes no time 
for lunch, 

And machine guns duel to survive. 


Patrols are active, I’m going on one! 

-We make our way out through 
the night 

I feel like going on the run. 

But that’s not right, you see the 
light? 

We walk so slow and at a crouch, 

So quiet, so dark it is tonight. 


Surprised I was to feel that smash, 
A stab of pain upon my chest, 
The blood runs free out from a gash, 
My buddies leave, it’s for the best. 
Sounds are fading, I fee} a chill 
For the cause I give my life— 
It’s quiet tonight on 65! 

—T-5 Anthony Vargas 





Definition 
A squadron clerk is a form of jerk 
Who shuns the nefarious habit 
of work. 
—S-Sgt. Gray Wilcox, Jr, 





Ah! Sweet Ignorance! 


The man, who lives in ignorance, 
Is sometimes better off, 

Than he, who through experience 
Learns life is not so soft. 


This certain man was never dazed, 

By some blasted roaring shell. 

That left another man half-crazed, 

“a lived through “man-made” 
Hell! 


He shudders at the thought of 
Death! 

Not knowing what it 1s, 

To feel its eerie ice-cold breath 

As he, whom shrapnel miss, 


If you should ask a man of war, 

“How many did you kill?” 

And he should gaze upon the floor, 

You'll know, he’s had his fill! 
—Pfce. William Shelest 


Away 


Have you ever felt as happy, 
Ever in your days, 

As when you walked in the country, 
Off from the beaten ways? 

The breezes whisper gentle things, 
The sun caresses your cheek, 
Nature’s silent harmony gives 
New strength when feeling weak. 
All the tiresome things you've felt 
Flee like a bubbling brook, 

And you find contentment in 
Every direction you look! 





—Pfc. Danie] H. McCalib 





ROME — Pretty Dorothy Lawhon 
of San Antonio, Texas, sat deject- 
edly in a big leather arm chair 
and didn’t care very much about a 
glistening tear that was sneaking 
down her cheek. 

"Overseas only five weeks,” she 
said with a catch in her voice, "and 
this has to happen on my very 
first assignment.” 

She was referring to a tragedy 
which had just struck the Borghese 
Garden ARC club for enligted men. 
They had four lovebirds—pretty 
little lovebirds—just a day ago. Now 
they had only two. Someone had 
broken into the club in the dead 
of night and had "done away” with 
two of them—the two males—and 
had plucked some of the feathers 
out of the two females. 

"It was so difficult to find those 
lovebirds in Rome,” said Dorothy. 
"We had to use the trial and error 
method. Because, you know, even 
birds don’t get along very well.” 
She clicked a damp eyelid signifi- 
cantly. "But finally, we found two 
blue males—a lovely shade of blue 
—that fitted right into the picture. 
And they were so happy. Squeak- 
ing, and chirping and eating .. .” 


Search Is On... 


Miss Iola Zeckhauser of New 
York, assistant club director, suc- 
ceeded to the task of reporting 
the crime. "If people went around 
stealing all the male lovebirds in 
the world,” she said, "wow! Of 
course, we are all deeply disturbed 
over this incident. Even the club 
director is disturbed over it. 

"We have questioned everyone 
closely but no suspicious charac- 
ters were seen lurking about. The 
club, you know, was closed at 10:30 
on Wednesday night. The birds at 
that time, were resting comfortably 
and were cooing at each other. 
When we opened the club Thursday 





morning, the two males’ were gone. 
The door of the cage was open and 
there were feathers on the kitchen 
floor. And we do not have a cat”— 
which statement automatically 
eliminated the prospect of an in- 
side job. . 
"The feathers came from the two 
females,” said Dorothy. "Feathers 
are hard enough to replace as they 
are—but blue ones! ... The birds 
have only been together for three 
weeks and they really didn’t get to 
know each other. There wasn’t too 
much lovin’ going on in that cage 
either. I guess they were bashful 
with all the soldiers crowding 
around and watching them.” 


Reason To Worry... 


"Needless to say, we are all con- 
cerned,” repeated Miss Zeckhauser. 
"If they had taken a male and a 
female it wouldn’t have been so 
bad. But with the two males gone, 
the two females are very melan- 
choly and they even might die of 
broken hearts unless we can find a 
couple of pinch hitters fast. But 
why don’t you go down and talk 
to the countess. She may have 
something to say.” 

With a saddened Dorothy lead- 
ing the way we met the Countess 
Kathaleen Gritzie, civilian club as- 
sistant. 

"It’s terrible,” she said. "Shock- 
ing. We had so many plans for 
them, too. I’ve even got a comfort- 
able little nest put away in the 
pantry in case any little lovebirds 
should ever have come along. There 
are of course four possible motives 
to this crime: They were either 
taken to be sold, or taken as pets, 
or destroyed in a spirit of van- 
dalism, or—they may have been 
eaten!” She was quite shocked at 
the idea. 

At mention of this last motive, 
Dorothy became very sad and 
murmured, ”And on my very first 
assignment.” 

—Sgt. HARRY SHERSHOW 


UP FRONT... 


By Mauldin 
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"Jeez, Gertie—th’ front! Wait’ll we tell th’ magazines what it’s like!” 





Hungary, Austria Battles 
Aim At Germany's Flank 


The battle for Hungary and its 
capital, has dominated the news 
on the east front in recent weeks. 
In effect, it is the battle for 
Germany’s southern flank. 

As Duncan Hooper, Reuter’s Mos- 
cow correspondent puts it, "After 
six weeks of steady slogging across 
Hungary, the Red Army has 
reached positions almost compar- 
able in their. importance for the 
defense of ’Fortress Germany’ to 
the bastions of East Prussia. The 
fall of Budapest will bring a land- 
slide toward Vienna.” 

Vienna and Austria have tre- 
mendous psychological significance 
for the Nazis. They look upon Aus- 
tria as part of the "sacred soil” of 
Germany. They evidently mean to 
defend it as savagely as they have 
fought to hold the Red Army in 
East Prussia. 

For the United Nations, Austria 
is also a psychological goal. The 
meeting of the foreign ministers at 
Moscow in 1939 issued a declara- 
tion on Austria. They called upon 


Austrians to rebel, offering restora- 


tion of the country’s independence 
as an inducement to revolution 
against the Nazis. 


LOOK TO GUERRILLAS 


The Russians continue to hope 
for valuable guerrilla assistance 
from the Austrians. Several days 
ago the Moscow radio appealed to 
Austrians to form Partisan units, 
to prepare for the work of help- 
ing in their own liberation. 

The news from Austria itself 
has been sparse and unreliable. 
There have been stories of under- 
ground organizations, but no one 
knows how strong they are or how 
well organized and armed they 
may be. 

There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that there are Austrians, still 
alive in Austria, who await the day 
of the reckoning. Austria was the 
first neighboring country that the 





| They Say... 





MEYER LEVIN, . reporting on 

Spanish Republican’ guerrillas 
waiting in France to reenter 
Spain: 
"One of the countless fighters 
who are waiting in isolated moun- 
tain villages in France said to 
me, ’On the radio I hear the Al- 
lies always talking of liberty and 
democracy for all nations and I 
want to smash the radio. Do they 
mean all nations except us?’ I 
could not answer him.” 


MRS. EMMA BOHENE, telling the 
judge that divorce-seeking Mrs. 
Augustus Helfer of Chicago mis- 
understood her geniality with Mr. 
Helfer: 

"He’s a model husband, but his 
wife misunderstands when the 
women call him *honey.’ It’s just 
that it’s easier to say than ’Au- 





gustus.’” 


Nazis overran. In the spring of 
1938, the Nazis just walked in and 
annexed the country. It was not 
the first time that Germany made 
Austria the pawn of its power poli- 
tics. In 1866 Austria*had also been 
manhandled and beaten by Prus- 


sia. 
YEARS OF REVOLT 
But in the years between 1918 
and 1938, Austria was torn by 
revolution. Vienna became a So- 
cialist municipality. And when in 
1934 the little Chancellor Engel- 


bert Dolfuss clashed with the 
workers of Vienna, they fought the 
regular army from their fine, new 
apartment houses with fiery de- 
termination in a losing struggle 


for many days. 


The road to Berlin by way of 
Vienna is long. Why do the Rus- 
sians spend so much life and ma- 
terial to conquer it when the path 
from Warsaw is the shortest and 
most direct? - 

The answer is to be found in 


the over-all strategy of the Red 
Army. The course of this war has 
shown that Soviet strategists map 
‘ieir campaigns with the over-all 
picture always in view. They are 
willing to bide their time until the 
moment is ripe to strike. For weeks 
they marshalled their forces on 
the east bank of the Volga while 
the heroic few stood off the sus- 
tained and devastating onslaught 
on Stalingrad. When they moved 
over to the offensive, the objective 
was not merely the liberation of 
Stalingrad but the destruction of 
a German army. 

The Red Army—and the Allied 
objectives—remain twofold :—Ber- 
lin and the annihilation of Ger- 
many’s military forces. The battle 
for Hungary and Budapest, like 
the battle for Austria and Vienna 
that will follow, is to be read within 
this context. This struggle 1s _ 
signed to secure the southern flan 
of the east front. The East Prus- 
sian campaign, which will probably 
be resumed shortly, unquestionably 
seeks to secure the right flank. 


11 SOVIET ARMIES 


Russia is said to have 11 areg 
groups deployed along the he 
front running from the Baltic Lk. 
Yugoslavia. Perhaps the strong 
concentration is preparing to stri - 
across the rolling Polish country 
side which the Germans used 1 
1939 for a Blitzkrieg holiday ? 

Even the entire — - 
campaign must be seen in gra 
Allied yh mong Along the 450 — 
from The Netherlands to the Sw! P 
border the Allied armies are ~ 4 
ing down German manpower = 
materiel, with the enormously - ’ 
portant industrial Ruhr as . i 
objective. In Italy another ane 
army group is facing another > 
man force on the mountainous 
proaches to the Po Valley. me 

It is all one war, with one “ome 
the defeat of Germany and a 
man military might. No par than 
it is more—or iess— important 
another in the grand design. 





—Pvt. HOWARD TAUB 
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Congratulations -- On Our Birthday 





Brom, Vielo Marsne. Te fon Sir 
cB. C81 050 


The Smportence of service 


hoe forcibly this te true. The 


forcee of ev?) eno tyrenuy 


Im the two years eluce it 


vletions em thanks 


H.R.L.6, Alexander. 
“wo 


emphasi sea. Qne needs only to go to the front lines to reslig 


$e esgerly eweitea by the soldiers. for this is the medium which 
keeps them informed of whet is cocurring here in the Wediterrencan, 
et home. end throughout the #orld. 

The inexhaustible desire for mews is one of the eolidest 
fowdstions of the demooretio spirit and ides). 


informed. who know the truth. cen alweye defeat the denighted 


STARS ASD GTRIPES nes s@tvec wel) the Alliea Arnies in Itely. 


On benelf of these Armies. 1 offer you end your staff couzret. 


ADC 
HeaDQuanitas 


Qlhee Bremen ely CM 


@na December. 1944. 


neespepere cennot be over- 


errive) of the deily newspeper 


Men who sre 


@ee Dorp on ¥th Decenber. 1942 


Pielo Mursner 
Oommande r-in-Chief 
- Arnies in Ite 





Publications Officer, 
Stare and Stripes, 
Mediterranean, 

Rome. 


by our officers and nen, 


news they want. 


regard their daily newspapar 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH ARMY 
Office of the Commanding Genera! 


Congretulations and best wishes from myself and the Fifth 
Army on the second anniversary of the founding of the Stare and 
Stripes, a great soldiers’ newspaper that is eagerly awaited daily 


The Stars and Stripes, in general, gives the soldiers the 
We in the Fifth Aray are pleased to give our fullest 
cooperation to the Stare and Stripes. 
Fifth army Plaque to the Stars and Stripes for the Fifth aray, whied 
was one evidence of the high regard in which our officers and een 


@ay the Stare ano Striper become evan better. 


Drak G) Llak 


2 December 1944 


T bad the honor to present the 


GARE ©. CLARE, 
Lieutenant Several, Ga, 
Command ing. 











eect 
M jor Robert Neville, 
Publications Officer, 
Stare and Stripes 
Mediterranean Theater. 
Deer Major Neville, 


Congratulations and “best wishes 
al STRIPES. 


9 December 1942, just one month 


Forces landed in North africa, 


in which we live, and ite pages, 


dones 





Oiber 


To you end al) the members of your staff, I extend 


Under conditions that would have tried the hearts of 
ell except newepapermen, STARS AND STRIPES came into Deing on 


and hardship, but days that wil] be remembered forever by 
freedam-loving peoples everywhere, for they merked the beginning 
of the end for the enemy in Europe. 


STARS AND STRIPES has grow enormously in these two 
years, Through its pages the troops keep abreast of the times 


men of this Theater who have contributed so mich to the certainty 
of the fina) victory ehead. To al) of you, let @e say: Wel) 


Sincerely yours, 


on om va 2 WO Kee 
» BFA T. McNARNEY, 
eutebsnt General, 

Deputy Supreme Allied Commander. \ 


O FORCE MEADOVUARTERS 


OF me Ceouty Supreme Aiued Commonge: 


& December 194:. 


op the seccad birthday of STARS 


and one dey after the allied 
Those were deye of uncertainty 


toc, recount the deeds of the 





Wice pubiication. 


Armies in tne Mediterranean 


MEDITE 











The Stars and Stripes this 


week received congratulations 


from top generals in the Mediterranean Theater, who have 
been among its readers during the past two years. Today, 
The Stars and Stripes ends its second year of publication 
and prepares to go into its third. 

As the American soldiers’ newspaper of the Mediter- 
ranean Theater, with enlisted men serving as shop crew, 


editors and writers, The Stars 


and Stripes began publication 


in Algiers on December 9, 1942. It took its name from the 
famous AEF newspaper of the first World War. The first 


« Oecemper LY4s 


att *QRCt MEADQUARTERS 
in- Chives 


Qn leaving this command | wish to offer ay sincere 
congratulations to STARS AND STRIPES om its second anniversary 
end commenc you and the staff on # job well done, 


The Paper has been @ore than a iively, readable ser- 
It pas. been a potent voice of Allied unity 
ano Allied harmony, « splendia expression of that spirit of 

solidarity which hae made « great fighting team of the Allies 


STARS AND STRIPES is au indispensabie part of te 
aaiiy dives of the troops it serves so faithfully anc so weii. 
I shaii Sivays lo.iow the paper's progress with great interest, 


Tours 


HM. #UDON 
Venera 
Supreme Allied Cogmance: 
ITE RRANE AN THEATb 











issue in North Africa, published one month after the land~- 
ings, was a four-page weekly. It is now an eight-page paper 
published six times a week with a 16-page Sunday edition. 

In the last two years The Stars and Stripes, Mediterran- 
ean, brought out editions in Casablanca, Oran, Tunis, Pa- 
lermo, Naples, Rome, Grenoble, Besancon, Nice and Mar- 
seilles.. With its French editions now assigned to The Stars 
and Stripes of Paris, the Mediterranean edition enters its 
third year in Italy with publications in Rome, Naples and 


Leghorn. 





Everything But Horseshoes Tossed 


At Krauts By Nagless 34th Reco 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Dec. 8 
—There’s a story they tell where 
the Apennines sink into the val- 
leys of the Po, and it is about a 
half-pint fellow who was being 
drafted into the Fascist Army long 
ago. His local draft board asked 
him what he did in civilian life in 
order to place him in a similar po- 
sition. He answered that he used 
to be a race-track tout, a paesano 
who knew the hottest nags from 
Brindisi to Venezia. 

"A tipster, eh,” the clerk at the 
draft board replied, looking down 
a long list of Army occupations. 
We've got just the job for you. 
You are now a private in our 
glorious cavalry.” 

_No such thing happened to the 
fighting cavalrymen of the 34th 
Cavalry Reconnaissanhte Troop, 
34th Infantry Division. They're not 
half-pints, most of them never 
heard of Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
hey, and all reports notwithstand- 
ing, they don’t consult the latest 
copy of the "Green Sheet” before 
entering battle. 

At last, after 375 combat days 
of outpost missions and contact 
Patrols, the 34th Cavalry Recon 

P can now be mentioned by 
name, and in the unit release comes 
the answer to the long-sought 
question: What happened to the 
ca en when the bangtails 





were snubbed in this armored war? 

And the answer is that these 
men have fought like aroused stal- 
lions, on horse and on foot, as 
Infantry riflemen and in advance 
contact patrols, with guns and 
rocks and fists. They've thrown 
everything at the Krauts. but 
horseshoes. 

It wasn't the first time that the 
fighting cavalrymen, led by Capt. 
Ian F. Turner of Weymouth, 
Mass., have distinguished them- 
selves in dismounted action. They 
were line Infantry for 30 days at 
Cassino, and previously a similar 
function in several Tunisian en- 
gagements. In their latest exploit, 
| they threw lead for 17 days at 
|the enemy in the hotbox north of 
| Livergnano. 

Recently the entrenched recon 
men firmly held their sector des- 
pite vicious German counterat- 
tacks and a 400-round enemy con- 
centration from rockets, self-pro- 
pelled guns and mortars. When a 
Kraut patrol sneaked too close 
one night, the cavalrymen hit 
them with everything available, 
including bare knuckles. Caught 
unawares, remnants of the Tedes- 
chi patrol fled through the stormy 
night and didn’t bother to re- 
turn for a long time. 

There are 60 oldtimers still serv- 
ing in the troop, and soon they'll 
have six overseas stripes up their 








sleeves, in addition to the combat 
tricks already there. The horse- 
men came to the British Isles in 
January and April, 1942, along 


Supplies For POWs 


i In Pacific Delivered 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 8—The 
Pacific war's first exchange of pris- 


|oner relief supplies between Japan 


with sister outfits of the 34th In-| 


fantry Division. Since then they've 
travelled the long road through 
Tunisia and Italy, seeing action at 
the Volturno, Mount Pantano, Cas- 
sino, Anzio, Rome, Leghorn, the 


and the United States was recently 
completed after nearly a year's 
delay, it was revealed today by E. 
W. Meyer, Red Cross delegate who 


;came here to supervise the distri- 


Gothic Line—and a lot of places| 


in between. Anyone in the Red 
Bull Division hardly needs a word 


of praise because they've received | 


their’s from the enemy. 

Under direct fire of five self- 
propelled guns, the troopers led a 
key attack near Lanuvio. When 
sonie platoon officers became casu- 
alties, sergeants quickly took com- 
mand. A large enemy force was 


routed, with 55 Germans liquidated | 


and six machine gun nests silenced. 
Captain Turner, nowhere near a 
horse, personally directed the show 
from an exposed position atop an 
armored car. 

It was in the rock-rain resis- 
tance action north of Florence that 


they made mounted and dis- 
mounted reconnaissance patrols 
into enemy territory, purposely 


drawing enemy fire to determine 
hostile strength and dispositions. In 
Italy, too, the troopers learned 
that. the track wasn’t always 
clear, that this terrain was strictly 
for "mudders.” 


bution of Japanese supplies. 

Meyer disclosed that the Japa- 
nese sent one and one-half tons 
of books to be distributed to its 
nationals while American  ship- 
ments comprised 2,000 tons of food, 
clothing, medical supplies, games 
and books. 

Meyers, a Swiss national and a 
delegate for the Red Cross at 
Washington, announced that he 
had been notifieq by a delegate in 


| Japan that supplies for American 


|prisoners had arrived and 





distri- 
bution had started 

The transfer of supplies, he re- 
ported, was accomplished through 
the aid of Russia on Nov. 5. Japa- 
nese and Russian ships met 75 
miles at sea off the small Siberian 
port of Nakhodka. 


Pilgrimage Bill 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 8—Fathers, 
mothers and widows of service per- 
sonnel buried overseas would be 
able to make pilgrimages to graves 
at Federal expense under a bill in- 
trcduced by Rep. Victor Wicker- 
sham (D,, Okla.). ~ 


Nazis In Strasbourg 
On Furlough Don't 
Know War's Passed 


By Pvt. WADE JONES 
Stars and Stripes Writer 

STRASBOURG — Confusion still 
existing in this city after its re- 
cent capture by the Allies is typi- 
fied by the four German soldiers 
who returned here yesterday from 
furloughs to fing the city had 
changed hands 

In civvy clothes, which Germans 
are allowed to wear on furlough 
they went to the American Civil 
Affairs Office and told Maj. Robert 
A. Gish that they were native Al- 
satians and they wanted a pass so 
they could circulate in the city. 

Major Gish told them to circulate 
themselves over to an MP station 
and get themselves placed in a 
prisoner of war cage which, un- 
guarded, they did. 

LOTS OF JERRIES 

Scores of German soldiers are 
still walking the streets in civvies, 
Major Gish said. Many are giving 
themselves up and others just con- 
tinue to live in the same houses 
they used before the Allies cut off 
Strasbourg last week. 

The peculiar situation here is 
indicated in the attitude of mind 
of several German officers’ wives 
who walked into a bank today and 
asked to draw a part of their hus- 
bands’ pay. They were thoroughly 
surprised anda little burned up to 
learn the transaction was a little 
too irrecular to be carried through 

Strasbourg an educational, in- 
dustrial and transportation center 
of 200,000, has been hit by Allied 
bombs, but there appears to be no 
general devastation. 

All the utilities are in good order 
except gas, which is only about 70 
percent operative. Major Gish said 
there was plenty of food ang that 
there were large-supplies of nearly 
all kinds of commercial goods on 





hand. 
The liverwurst and sausage are 
excellent, and there seems to be 


plenty of it. That’s experience, not 
hearsay. 
LINGO IS GERMAN 

Newspapers here are printed in 
German, the people speak German 
almost exclusively and a'] the signs 
and posters are in German. An FFI 
man, who spoke good Berlitz Amer- 
lican said the teaching of French 
j}had been forbidden in all high 
;}schools here during the four years 
;}of German occupation. 
| The people here were well treated 
|by the Germans, better perhaps 
j}than the French in any other sec- 
tion, Capt. George G. Stout, civil 
affairs officer, said. They received 
about two and a half times the 
food ration the people in western 
France got 

The currency ratio has been set 
temporarily at 15 francs to the 
mark. The German ratio was 20 to 
one, 
; About 75 percent of the city’s 
civilian population is now here. 
|Some organized FFI members have 
; gone into action since the Germans 
were driven from the city, and 
jsome 3,00 civilian collaboration 
suspects had been rounded up by 
last Saturday. 
| Heavy gunfire can still be heard 
| throughout the day and night from 
;the direction of the Rhine, only 
about a mile away. 


‘World War Il Veterans 


} 


— Plan First Legion Contab 








| 

INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 
The American Legion, growing 
stronger with new blood added by 
men and women who saw service 
in World War II, has begun laying 
the groundwork for the first post- 
war “victory” convention, the As- 
sociated Press reported. 

Officials at national headquare- 
ters here predict that future con- 
ventions bid fair to reach propor- 
tions never imagined by World War 
I veterans who gave birth to th» 
Legion at a meeting in Paris 25 
years ago. 

To handle such assemblages the 
Legion’s executive ccmmittee has 
just authorized the national con- 
vention bureau to be headed by 
Joseph Lumpkin, Memphis, Tenn., 
advertising executive, as the direc- 
tor. The bureau is designed partly 
to eliminate the burden on con- 
vention host cities to underwrite 
the national get-together. The rev- 
enue will be derived from an appro- 
priation of 33,000 dollars from the 
Legion at the outset and from con- 
vention registration fees and con- 
cession* 
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American soldiers captured by 
the Germans go to one of the ap- 
roximately 300 prison camps in 
rmany. Among these camps are 
gfevera] hundred work centers. Of- 
ficers and noncoms don’t have to 
work; privates and Pfcs do. A pri- 
vate receives about 28 cents a day 

























































are paid in amounts not to exceed 
the pay for equal rank in the Ger- 


script and the only thing available 
for purchase are razor blades and 
watery beer. 
—_o—- 
A young Canadian doctor on 
the western front has discovered 
a new method of surgery expected 
to save the arms and legs of 
many wounded soldiers. It is a 
glass tube which temporarily re- 
places shattered arteries in 
wounded limbs. These _ tubes 
maintain a blood supply in limbs 
that normally would have to be 
amputated. 
—_—o—— 
Etymologists (experts on words) 
in the States have added "dough- 
footer” to their dictionary of mili- 
tary slang. The word is apparently 
derived from the terms "doughboy” 
and "foot-slogger” commonly ap- 
plied to the infantry. If you serve 
in the infantry, you are said to be 
"doughfootin’ it;” a body of in- 
fantrymen is "doughfoots” and just 
one of them is a "doughfooter.” 
—— 


Mechanized and medical needs 
have prompted the Corps of En- 
gineers to develop two portable 
gas generating units. One is an 
oxygen-nitrogen gas-generating 
plant which produces a gas of 
commercial purity, suitable for 

: both welding and medical require- 
f ments. The other is an acetylene 
! gas-generation plant which pro- 

duces an acetylene gas of com- 

mercial purity suitable for weld- 
ing werk. 
————— 

The Quartermaster Corps has re- 
cently developed a laundry unit 
that can be transported by air. The 
new unit is lighter than any other 
laundry in use by the armed forces 
and is especially designed for use 
at advanced bases. The entire unit, 
which will serve up to 600 men, can 
be installed in a small shack or a 
squad tent. 

—o—_ 

Navy men apparently like their 
food well - seasoned. Between 
April and October of this year, 
the Navy procure 1,013,000 
pounds of pepper. 

—_—o—_ 


Twenty-eizht of the brightest 
stars in the sky are now being used 
to help defeat the Axis. The stars 
serve as points of reference in ori- 
entating guns for firing at long 
range or at night. Thus, no matter 
where our armed forces may be, 
they can accuratelv zero in on en- 
emy strongpoints. Whether the Ger- 
mans are using these stars was not 
clear. 


| RADIO PROGRAM | 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
STATION 
ROME 
Saturday, December 9 
HIGHLIGHTS 


6:30—Reveille Roundup—News 
10:00—Concert Hall 

1:00—Shining Hour 

4:00—Melody Matinee 
7:30—Saturday Night Serenade 
8:00—Basin Street 

9:00—Your Hit Parade 

9:30—Bob Crosby 

News: 6:30, 12:30, 2:00, 3:00, 4:30, 6:00, 
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for working. Noncoms get an al- | 
lowance of three dollars a month]! 
and can volunteer for work. Officers | ! 


man Army. All pay is in canteen]; 





i 8 f TERRY... iF ENGINES 


I'VE GOT To GET THESE 
MEN BACK SAFELY... I'VE 
GOT TO REPORT JAP 
ACTIVITY IN THAT PASS 
BACK THERE... THESE 
BOMBER PILOTS HAVE 

SO MUCH RESPONSIBILITY 77 











(Courtesy of NEA) 





YOU'VE FOUND 
THE BANKROLL, 
WHY DON'T YOu 












WELL, NOW THAT WHY THE SAGEBRUSH 

PLAN SUIT ? ARE 
“YOU PLANNING 
TO PUT YOUR. 


INVEST IN SOME~ @ BRAND ON A KNOW THAT IN MY 
THING YOu CANT J COUPLE OF _ , COWPUNCHING 
Lose, LIKE HAMBURGERS 4 DANS I COULD 
; ROPE A FI 
PIGEONS ¢ Mouse? > 







HUMOR CONNULSES 
MESH —YOU 
NOKELS SHOULD 
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MOON MULLINS 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News 










EGAD/ Your. _4 


ABOUT... IF I GET A JAP 
AND WE. GET HOME - THEY 
CAN SEND ME BACK To 


i\ RUNNING COPY] 
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OUT OUR WAY courtesy ot nea By WILLIAM 


THERE MAY BE TRAMPS,Y WHEWH-H! LOOK 
SO YOU STAY NEAR ME, IN ALL OF THEM? 

BUT LOOK 18 ALL ‘TH’ IF HE CAN STAND 

E CARS-- Tr IT THAT FAR IN 
GOIN WEST AN’ HE Ci O'TH 
THINKS HE Is/ His TD LET HIM 
HAT ANS , 

THINGS ARE MISSING 


EM 
GO: oy Ba 
Ly)» 
FROM HIS ROOM? v; SE 
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HELLO-YEH, THIS IS 
LORD PLUSHBOTTOM'S. 
YEH- HE NOTIFIED TH’ 

FIRE DEPARTMENT, 4 
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GASOLINE ALLEY 
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AS 


WHAT KIND 
OF PLANTS 
DID MoM 


SEARCH ME. 





7:00, 11:00. 
On the air from 6:30 AM-11:30 PM 


BLONDIE 
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OUT—A JAP SNIPER! 
RAK-A-TAK-TAK: TAK-TAK! 












NO, HE NOTIFIED THE 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 












32]|] ANOTHER TIME WHEN 
tll] SHE TOOK A POWDER! 
#11\ AND THEY 

11\ “FouND 

j HER. 
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[t COULD DO A NICE BUSINESS 
ON LADY PLUSHBOTTOM AND 








HELLO! 


BROADCASTIN’ BULLETINS HELLO! 






WELL, THERE 
GOES THAT 
COMPETITION! 


COUSIN ELMO IF PEOPLE 
DIDN'T GET ‘EM 

FOR FREE OVER 

OUR PHONE— 























(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News 





















TLL KEEP yOu COVERED 
WITH THIS SUBMACHRIE GUN 
WHILE YOU SNEAK UP 
WITH HAND GRENADES 


LOOK 
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YOu GOT HIM!» 
HE'S LIQUIDATED! 


THERE! AFTER A HARD 
MORNING OF JUNGLE FIGHTING 
WE'VE EARNED A GOOD REST 
IN OUR FOXHOLES. 
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‘By CHIC YOUNG 
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Letid Me 
Your 
Ears 














——- By JIM BURCHARD ——' 


NAPLES, Dec. 8—Not that it’s 
any of our business, but we cannof 
help viewing Jimmy Johnston's 
new South American heavyweight 
with a certain amqunt of dark 
suspicion. 

Johnston has dubbed his new 
breadwinner "The Great Meni- 
chelli’——a ‘monicker that smacks 
of vermicilli and garlic rather than 
the wide open pampas. Actually, 
the gent’s name is Fernando Meni- 
chelli, but Johnston put thumbs 
down on the Fernando. 

"Makes him sound too much like 
a Spanish dancer,” snorted dapper 
James. 

Before discussing this latest tm- 
ortation of South American beef, 
et us flip back the calendar and 
flash the spotlight on the lurid 
past of Senor James Joy Johnston, 
himself. 

Johnston, originally of Liverpool, 
England, is known as "The Boy 
Bandit” to the cauliflower’ pro- 
fession in America. Like arfother 
fistic character famed as_ the 
*Honest Brakeman,” he never 
stole a freight car. But he has 
foisted some terrible tripe on the 
long suffering, unsuspecting Amerti- 
can public. 


Phainting Phil 


There was Phainting Phil Scott, 
the Swooning Swan of Soho, for 
instance. While we wouldn’t defin- 
itely state he ever took a dive, 
he certainly could have won that 
event at the Olympics. 

Johnston procured Scott many 
bigtime opponents, and Scott re- 
warded him by hitting the canvas 
with monotonous regularity. Hyp- 
notized by Johnston’s glowing pre- 
dictions—The Boy Bandit is a mas- 
ter salesman—huge crowds paid 
plenty to see each of Scott’s aquatic 
performances. 

Another of Johnston’s master- 
pieces was a hapless Welshman. 
Johnston had him billed as a 
gypsy. 

With such black marks on his 
pugilistic escutcheon, Johnston 
naturally cannot expect the ex- 
perts to go overboard on "The 
Great Menichelli” without definite 
proof. Menichelli, a 200-pounder of 
27 years, already has pushed over 
a couple of stumblebums in the 
States, but so far none of the type- 
writer tycoons have labeled him 
another Luis Angel Firpo. 


Piloted McTigue 


In Johnston's defense, it might 
be mentioned he did pilot one pretty 
fair slugger from overseas by name 
of Michael McTigue. The County 
Clare veteran had lost his light 
heavy crown (which he won from 
Battling Siki in Dublin on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day) to Paul Berlenbach 
when Johnston signed him up. 

Although 35 at the time, Mike 
had Jack Sharkey soundly whipped 
only to lose on a TKO due to a 
gashed mouth. He then revenged 
himself on Berlenbach. 

"I never saw a fighter better 
than Mike was that night,” re- 
counted Johnston. "”He’d have 
beaten any heavyweight in the 
world.” 

If Menichelli comes close to being 
another McTigue—even a 35-year- 
old McTigue—none of the hardened 
light customers will complain. If, 
on the other hand, he bears the 
slightest resemblance to Phil Scott, 
Johnston would be wise to brush up 
on his sprinting and blow. 

Even the fight nut, the world’s 
No. 1 sucker, can take just so much. 


Gunder, AWOL One Day, 
Gets Five Days In Jug 


STOCKHOLM, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 
Gunder Hagg will have to do five 
cays in the guardhouse for AWOL 
before coming to the U. S., it was 
announced today. Hagg, recently 
called up for.a refresher course in 
military training, reported one day 
ate and was court-martialed. 

The Malmoe Express said today 
that intimate friends of the great 
distance runner have intimated 
that he may stay in the U. 8S. after 
the winter track campaign and 
marry Miss Dorothy Nortier of San 

ancisco. 


Griffith Dies 


Wo ICAGO, Dec. 8 (ANS)—Maij. 
ohn L. Griffith, 64, commissioner 
fern netics for the Western Con- 
pig died yesterday, apparently 
ob, heart attack, shortly after be- 
Veneto elected for another five- 
year term at a meeting of Big Ten 


Allied ringmen taper off their training for the Allied Boxing Championships which begin 
Monday afternoon at the Brancaccio Theater, Rome. Here U. S. Army cameramen grind 
out film which will be shown back in the States. 





on the U. S. Army Rest Center 


8th Army’s Boxing Champs 
Rapidly Rounding Into Shape 


By A Staff Correspondent 
ROME, Dec. 8—With two days left until the opening gong 
of the Allied Boxing Championships scheduled for the Bran- 
caccio Theater here, the British 8th Army’s contenders are rap- 
idly rounding into shape under the watchful eyes of W-O H. W. 
Pinnock, team manager, and little Charlie Ellis, 8th Army coach. 
The team’s training schedule to date has included road work 


training track before breakfast 





Have Some More 
All-America Teams 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 
Army. Navy and Ohio State each 
placed two men on the All-America 
football team selected this year by 
the dean of American sportswrit- 
ers, Grantland Rice, and announced 
yesterday by Collier’s Magazine. 
Rice’s team, one of the most rep- 
resentative yet picked, reaches into 
every section of the country for the 
mythical squad. ; 

The team: ends, Phil Tinsley, 
Georgia Tech and Paul Walker, 
Yale; tackles, Don Whitmire, Navy 
and John Ferraro, Southern Cali- 
fornia; guards, Johnny Green, 
Army and Bill Hackett, Ohio State; 
center, Caleb (Tex) Warrington, 
Auburn; quarterback, Doug Kenna, 
Army; halfbacks, Bob Jenkins, 
Navy, and Bob Fenimore. Okla- 
homa Aggies; fullback, Les Hor- 
vath, Ohio State. 








ST. LOUIS, Dec. 8 (ANS)—Don 
Whitmire, Navy tackle, polled more 
votes than anyone else in the 
Sporting News’ All-America team, 
it was revealed today by the na- 
tional weekly devoted mainly to 
baseball. 

The backfield consisted of Les 


kins, Navy; Glenn Davis and Felix 
Blanchard, Army. Jack Dugger, 
Ohio State, and Phil Tinsley, 
Georgia Tech, were the ends; Bill 
Willis, Ohio State, and Whitmire, 
tackles; Ben Chase and Ralph 
Serpico, Illinois, guards, and Johnny 
Taverner, Indiana, center. 


Johnny Green To Lead 
Army's 1 1945 Grid Team 


WEST POINT, N. Y., Dec. 8 
(ANS)—Johnny Green, 20-year-old 
guard from Shelbyville, Ky., has 
been elected captain of the 1945 
Army football team by vote of this 
year’s national championship var- 


ty. 

Green, five foot, 1ll-inch, 195- 
pounder who is built like a brick 
guardhouse, was the mainstay of 
the Cadets’ line all season and was 
selected on several All-America 
teams. He entered West Point from 
Tulane and was a reserve on the 
Cadets’ 1943 team. He has one more 





Officials, 





year of varsity eligibility. 


Horvath, Ohio State; Bobby Jen- A 





and then at 9:30, bag punching, 
rope skipping and three fast 
three-minute rounds in the gym 
at Building B out at the Foro 
d'Italia. 


Welshman William J. MacVeigh, 
pro middleweight, is carrying the 
8th’s main hopes for title honors 
in his division, despite the fact 
that it numbers among its en- 
trants such outstanding exponents 
of the cauliflower art as the North 
African Zone’s Marcel Cerdan, 
champion of France, and the Tyr- 
rhenian Zone’s Floyd Gibson, two- 
time conqueror of Italy’s middle- 
weight titleholder—Italo Palmarini. 


MacVeigh fought in England un- 
der the name of Taffy Williams and 
at one time held the Wales 147- 
pound crown. 

The 8th has another good boy in 
Sapper Joe Hall, a pro lightweight, 
who began boxing when he was 
14, back in 1933. Hall has fought as 
a flyweight, bantam and feather- 
weight. 

Most of the 8th’s boys who have 
fought as pros like to point out 
that the short routes army bouts 
go (usually three rounds) tend to 
handicap a pro useq to ten and 12 
round bouts. With only three rounds 
to go, therefore, MacVeigh and Hall 
have been working on a rapid-fire 
plan of attack. 

Other scrappers to see action for 
the 8th next week will be L-Cpl. 
Peter Jackson, welterweight: Cpl. 
Albert Heaven, bantam; Sigmn. 
Isaac R. Thomas, feather; Gunner 
Frederick Mason, lightweight; Drv. 
M Jakes, middleweight; Cpl. 
Harry Moy, heavyweight; all ama- 
teurs, and L-Cpl. James Connolly 
and Drv. Al Waite, pro feather and 
welterweight respectively. 





(APS Photo by Wadlen) 








Army-Navy Baubles 
Said ’Made In Japan’ 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8 (ANS) 
—It was disclosed yesterday by 
Rep. John Z. Anderson, Califor- 
nian Republican, that souvenir 
footballs sold outside Baltimore's 
Municipal] Stadium before the 
Army-Navy football game were 
marked, "Made in Japan.” 

Anderson wanted to know how 
come and what organization or 
individual had "the intestinal 


fortitude” to peddle such mer- 
chandise, 
"Let’s start. another scrap 


drive,” Anderson suggested, "and 
dump all such souvenirs into it.” 





Minor Loops Accept . 
Three New Leagues 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 8 (ANS) 
—The minor leagues went through 
the first day of their annual meet- 
ings yesterday with the announce- 
ment of the formal acceptance by 
the national association of two new 
class C minor leagues, and the re- 
turn of another. 

The class C organizations ad- 
mitted formally to the minor league 
fold are the Quebec-Ontario League 
and the Carolina League. With the 
announcement from the North 
Carolina State League that oper- 
ations will be resumed in 1945, the 
number of active minor loops was 
brought to 13, whereas ten cper- 
ated this year. The Texas League 
which folded up after Pearl Har- 
bor, voted five to three to remain 
inactive in 1945. 

The six clubs of the North Caro- 
lina State League and their con- 
nections are: Thomasville. Brook- 





lyn; Lexington, Athletics: Salis- 
bury, Pirates; Concord, Phillies; 
Statesville, Cubs, and Hickory, 
Giants. 








Bet It's Cadets In 1945? 





By Army News Service 

NEW YORK, Dec. 8 — Army’s 
all-victorious football team is 
acclaimed the 1944 national grid- 
iron champions and‘ rightly so. 
Seldom has a team won the 
mythical title with fewer dissent- 
ing voices. And while on the sub- 
ject of the national champicn- 
ship it will do no harm to pick 
the 1945 gridiron kings. It will be 
Army again. Of 29 players who 
operated in the Navy game, ex- 
actly eight will be gone next year. 

Col. Earl Blaik will have Glenn 
Davis, "Doc” Blanchard and Max 
Minor from this year’s high- 
scoring backfield and ten of the 
14 men who worked in the first 





and second-string lines this sea- 
son. The only top backs leaving 
are Dale Hall and the quarter- 
backs, captain Tom Lombardo 
and Doug Kenna. 

Joe Stanowicz, Bob St. Onge, 
Eddie Rafalko and Arch Arnold 
are the linemen who are leaving 
and to say they won’t be missed 
is silly. Holdovers returning from 
the Navy game’s starting lineup 
are Dick Pitzer, left end; Johnny 
Green, left guard; Al Nemetz, 
right tackle, and Minor and Bobby 
Dobbs in the backfield. 

Between now and next season 
there ought to be several dewy- 
faced hard-muscled picbes report- 
ing to the Academy to replace 
those leaving in Jun’ 


Allied Title Bouts Start Monday 





Koudri-Brown Fight 
Should Be Feature 
Of Afternoon Card 


By Pvt. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Correspondent 

ROME. Dec. 8—Team managers 
of six of the seven zones repre- 
sented in the Inter-Allied Boxing 
Championships, which get under 
way Monday afternoon at 2:30 at 
the Brancaccio Theater in this city, 
held a private drawing at the Foro 
d'Italia training grounds this 
mo-ning to determine the first day's 
card. Still absent was the entire 
Continental Zone team from south- 
ern France, who are not expected 
to arrive until Sunday. 

There will be seven bouts on the 
afternoon card and five in the eve- 
ning. Each bout will be three two- 
minute rounds, fought under Olym- 
pic Rules. Counting time in be- 
tween rounds, time for announce- 
ments and whatever exhibitions 
may be offered, each show should 
run about two hours. 


IMPORTANT BOUTS 


The three big fights in the after- 
noon should be in the pro middle- 
weight, pro welterweight and ama- 
teur featherweight classes, Contes- 
tants, in that order, are M-Szt. 
Autrey Barnes, 5th Army, and Pfc. 





Floyd Gibson, Tyrrhenian; Pvt. 
Omar Koudri, North Africa, and 
Spr. Sam Brown, Adriatic; and 


Marine Ronald Burr, Tyrrhenian, 
and Pvt. A Moktari, North Africa. 
The evening card will have an- 
other three big bouts in the ama- 
teur middleweight, pro lightweight 
and amateur heavyweight classes. 
The middleweights are Pvt. Junius 
Woods, Tyrrhenian, and Mountain- 
eer Oliver Williams, Adriatic Brit- 
isher; the lightweights are Pvt. 
Cheriff Maamar, North Africa, and 
Pfc. Cleveland Brown, 5th Army; 
and the heavies are Cpl. George 
"Baby Dutch” Culbertson, Tyrrhen- 
ian, and T-5 Richard Duckworth, 
Continental. 
While the Barnes-Gibson clash 
should be hot all the way, Gibson's 
experience and stronger punching 
should get him the nod. It is ex- 
pected that he and Cerdan, the 
French champ, will both sweep 
their opposition and meet in the 
biggest fight of the tournament. 
KOUDRI'S GOOD 
Koudri, the North African clouter, 
is highly touted in the welter class, 
but he is meeting no pushover in 
Brown. a Scot, who has shown 
speed, class and a good punch in 
training this week. Burr, a Brit- 
ish Royal Marine, is slated to whip 
the French Moktari, but it should 
be nip and tuck all the way. 
Culbertson, a smooth hard-hit- 
ting Tyrrhenian clouter, should 
take Duckworth, Maamar will have 
a terrific tussle with the 5th Army’s 
Brown, and Woods is expected to 
put Williams out of the running. 


Tickets for the fight have been 
turned over to the enlisted men’s 
Red Cross and the Army Rest Cen- 
ter, and officers can get theirs at 
the Red Cross Club and the Air 
Force Rest Center on Sunday. Spe- 
cial Service officers can obtain bulk 
allotments for their units by going 
to the Special Service Office of 
the RAAC, Room 7. The building 
is opposite the Piazza Venezzia on 
Corso Umberto. 





Bookies Install Redskins 
Favorites Over Giants 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8 (ANS)— 
Bookmakers have given preemi- 
nence to the pro footballer’s ability 
to kick the extra point and there- 
fore have installed the Redskins 
as seven-point favorites over the 
Giants Sunday at Griffith Stadium 
in Washington’s final chance to get 
into the race for the Eastern Di- 
vision championship. 

If you like the Giants, the book- 
ies will give you six points and bet 
you even money. If you like the 
Redskins you give eight points and 
bet even money. Thus, if the Skins 
win by seven points they've got 
you coming and going. ’ 


Basketball Scores 


Gannon 59, Allegheny 41. 

Hobart 55, Syracuse Air Base 40. 
Muhlenberg 37. Penn State 36 
Ok’homa As 57, Glennen Gen. Hosp. ¥. 
Syracuse 47, Cortland Teachers 23 





Terre Haute Tchrs. 46, E. Ml. Tebrys <° 
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Chinese Command 
Reports Recapture 
Of Vital Tuhshan 


CHUNGKING, Dec. 8—The Chi- 
nese High Command announced 
today that Chinese troops have 
recaptured Tuhshan, 70 miles south 
of vital Kweiyang on the Burma 
Road, and 250 miles south of 
Chungking. It was the first time 
that China’s embattled armies have 
wrested any important city from 
the Japanese in the fighting on the 
south and centra] fronts since the 
enemy began its triumphant offen- 
sive many months ago. 

Only yesterday Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s command ac- 
knowledged the loss of Tuhshan. 
The Chinese situation, therefore, 
was in a muddle today. Whether 
the long-awaited Chinese stand be- 
fore Chungking was at last ma- 
terializing was not indicated. 

The Japanese did not admit the 
loss ‘of Tuhshan. They announced, 
instead, that Tuyun, some 20 miles 
northeast of Tuhsnan, had been 
captured by their swift-moving 


troops. 

A 14th USAAF communique cor- 
roborated the Japanese announce- 
ment. Fighters of the 14th struck 
at Jap soldiers in Tuyun and left 
the town burning. 

Capture of Tuyun would leave 
Tuhshan virtually untenable by the 
Chinese. Tuyun is a terminus of 
the Kwangsi-Kweichow railroad 
and is 53 miles southeast of Kwei- 
yang, and considerably closer to 
Chungking than Tuhshan. 

The Chinese communique an- 
nouncing the recapture of T'uhshan 
also said that the Japanese were in 
full retreat southward from Pachal, 
another town in the Tuhshan 
region 

The 14th AAF sent planes over 
the Yangtze River and the China 
Sea hitting 16 more Japanese 
freighters. 

New gains were reported by Brit- 
ish and Chinese troops in north 
Burma. Commenting on the situa- 
tion in Burma, Maj. Gen. Howard 
C. Davidson, commander of the 
10th USAAF. said that the present 
serious deterioration of the Japa- 
nese position in northern Burma 
couid be attributed largely to an 
aerial blockade of the enemy’s 
north to south supply lines. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Dec. &— 
Mrs. Martha 8. Armour, 37, testi- 
fied yesterday in her husband’s 
suit for divorce that he told her 
he had a theory used by the royal 


by which only male children would 
be born but that it "wouldn’t work” 
in their marriage. 

She said that 53-year-old Ber- 
nard 8S. Armour, millionaire chem- 
ical industrialist, promised her a 
chinchilla coat before their third 
and youngest daughter was born 


Bonomi Discusses - 
Cabinet Formation 


ROME, Dec. 8—Ivanoe Bonomi, 
head of the new Italian Govern- 
ment, held conferences today with 
leaders of the four parties that sup- 
port him to decide on the formation 
of his cabinet. 

Though some decisions have been 
made, the full list of ministers is 
not expected for several days. Be- 
fore they are announced they must 
be approved by the Allied Commis- 
sion which will have the advice of 
Allied representatives here as well 
as of their home governments. 

A second reason for not naming 
the cabinet today was suggested. 
Friday is regarded as a day of ill 
omen by many Italians. It was re- 
called that the first Bonomi cabi- 
net, which resigned on Nov. 26, was 
set up on a Friday. 

The new government was formed 
on a basis of the following six 
points: 

1. Increased 
tion in the war. 

2. Purging of Fascists and Fas- 
cist influences and punishment of 
Fascist crimes. Palmiro Togliatti, 
leader of the Communists who will 
be represented in the government, 
said the purge would be "strong, 
quick, impartial.” 

3. Speeding of the solution of 
emergency problems such as food 
communications and housing. 

4. Recognition of the Committee 
of National Liberation in northern 
Italy as representatives of the gov- 





Italian participa- 
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ernment, and a high commissioner 
to be appointed to assist the Parti- 
sans. 

5. Funds reverting to the state 
through seizure of Fascist property 
to be used for relief of the poor. 





flooded areas along the Canadian 
ist Army front in the Nijmegen- 
Arnhem sector in The Netherlands. 

In Alsace, 7th Army forces cap- 
tured four villages some four to 
six miles from Colmar, the’ prov- 
ince’s second largest city and site 
of German military headquarters. 
The advances toward Colmar were 
made despite enemy counterattacks 
apparently designed to cover with- 
drawals toward the Rhine rail- 
road bridge at Neufbrisach. 

A front-line dispatch also re- 
porteg the fall of Fort Plappeville, 
one of the outer fortifications at 


Metz which was still holding out. | °° 


LONDON, Dec. 8~—Hundreds of 
RAF Mosquitoes continued one of 
the greatest air offensives of the 
war against Germany last night 
when they dropped two-ton block- 
busters on Cologne. Within the past 
72 hours, more than 14,000 Allied 

lanes have been over the Reich 
n the almost ceaseless bombard- 
ment of 13 of Germany’s prin- 
cipal cities. 


Smoky Stover? 
SEATTLE, Dec. 8 (ANS) — Mos- 
quitoes in December are pestering 
firemen after seeping water in the 
basement settled in the station’s 


elevator shaft. No remedy has 
been found. The firemen just swat 
and sleep under mosquito netting. 


6. Creation of an advisory com- 
mission as the first step toward a 
national consultative assembly. 


Donald Nelson Reaches 
Australia For Conference 


PERTH, Australia, Dec. 8—Don- 
ald M. Nelson, who has been in 
China as President Roosevelt’s per- 
sona] representative helping Chi- 
nese war production, arrived here 
today, the Associated Press re- 


rted. 

Nelson ‘said he was proceeding 
to Canberra, Australian capital, for 
conversations with Government of- 
ficials. He had previously stopped 
{tn Kandy, Ceylon, to confer with 
Southeast Asia Command head- 
quarters. 


Hoare Hopes To Leave 
Spanish Post For Good 


MADRID, Dec. 8—Lord Temple- 
wood, formerly Sir Samuel Hoare, 
said today that he hopes to return 
to Britain for good at the beginning 
of next week, relinquishing his post 
of British Ambassador to Spain 
which he has held for four years. 

His successor has not yet been 
named. 





Armour Toujour Amour, 
Gripe Of Mme. Armour 


By Army News Service 


families of England and Germany | spec 


if the child was a boy, and threat- 
ened to divorce her if it was an- 
other girl. 

Armour is seeking a divorce on 
the ds that his wife on 21 
ic instances was guilty of 
misconduct with three men. 

The couple’s first son died. Mrs. 
Armour said that twice in 1935 and 
1938 she was forced to have abor- 
tions becayse her husband feared 
the children would be girls. 

She said her husband gave her 
such an inadequate clothing 
lowance that she once had to bor- 
row a fur coat to avoid humiliating 
him before his friends. 

Armour, she testified, was absent 
for weeks and months at a time 
during the first year of their mar- 
riage and after the second year 
he rented a house for her in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and a Manhattan 
furnished apartment for himself. 

She said their quarrels were so 
frequent that five days was the 
longest period to elapse between 
them. 

Mrs. Armour denied her hus- 
band’s previous testimony that she 
had proposed he take a mistress 
and she a lover to live like "rich 
French,” and that she had offered 
to find him a mistress. 

"That’s only something Mr. 
Armour in his diseased and per- 
verted mind has made up,” she 
said. She added that she had never 
discussed the subject of free love 
— her husband as he had testi- 
ied. 


Greek Fight Rages; 
Truce Talk Heard 


(Continued from page 1) 


2,000 years ago. British Spitfires 
and Beaufighters repeatedly strafed 
the hill with cannon fire while 
British troops laid siege with ar- 
tillery, machine guns, mortars and 
grenades. A United Press dispatch 
last night said that British and 
regular Greek troops have com- 
plete control of some 25 percent of 
the ~~ 

Greek Prime Minister Georges 
Papandreou was charged last night 
by the Central Committee of ELAS 
with violation of the Lebanon 
charter and with "not punishing 
traitors and maintaining quislings 
in the government service.” ‘The 
Lebanon charter incorporates a 
program of action adopted by all 
political groups at a meeting in 
Lebanon early this year. 

The ELAS communique asserted 
that Papandreou permitted the ex- 
istence of large armed forces which 
had been organized by the enemy. 
Addressing General Scobie, the 
communique claimed that the Brit- 
ish commander should not accede 
to the Papandreou Government’s 
request for martial law, since he 
thereby opposed himself "to a ma- 
jority of the Greek people. 

"We believe you realize that such 
an attitude is contrary to the At- 
lantic Charter and Teheran,” the 
communique said. 

Papandreou stated last night that 
"We are defending liberty against 
violence. There is evidence that 
the left wing is attempting a coup 
d’etat. We are being helped by 
British forces. The kelp they are 
giving is not intervention.” 


New Bell Policy 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8—The New 
York Bell Telephone Company has 
today engaged 26 Negro switch- 
board operators—the first time Ne- 
gro girls have been engazgee in 
such work in the city, a Reuter’s 
report stated. Organizations at- 
tempting to break down racial bar- 
riers have praised the company 











and have called their action sig- 
nificant and encouraging. 





Gunner Flies B-25 
After Pilots Are Hit 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Dec, 
8—Engineer-gunners aren’t sup- 
pa to be able to fly 
ut S Virgil F. Davis of 
- , Tenn., had to — and 

On a recent Po Valley attack, 

fragments wounded 


Davis then took over the con- 
trols, fl the plane while other 
crew members gave first aid to 
the wounded men. When their 


story 
been told but for Sgt. Davis’ skill 
at the stick. 








Japanese Threaten 
To Kill U. $. Airmen 


(Continued from page 1) 
sorted to every foul means to kill 
American soldiers. 

Japan’s Domei News Agency 
broadcast the following paraphrase 
of spokesman Iguchi’s statement: 
"The Japanese Government reit- 
erated its basic policy in dealing 
with various affairs arising in the 
course of the war with emphasis on 
strict observance, sincerity and con- 
sistency based on international law 
and regulations governing methods 
of warfare. ‘ 

"Iguchi pointed out that while 
thus adhering to international rules 
and regulations the Japanese Gov- 
ernment naturally expects both the 
United States and Great Britain 
likewise to observe them. 

"The spokesman stressed that the 
Japanese Government made it clear 
they would holq responsible under 
the stipulations of international 
law those enemy airmen who are 
clearly found to have deliberately 
broken estabiished practices of war- 
fare just as are combatants of 
categories other than airmen who 
have committed such criminal acts. 

"At the same time the spokes- 
man pointed out that the Japanese 
Government called the serious at- 
tention of United States and Great 
Britain to the fact that members 
of United States and British air- 
plane crews have in their attacks on 
Japanese forces frequently violated 
clearly regulations of interna- 
tional law and demanded that the 
United States and Great Britain 
issue instructions with a view to 
amy repetition of such viola- 

ons.” 


Elliott Hopes To Take 
His Wife To Washington 


GRAND CANYON, Ariz., Dec. 8 
(ANS)—Col. Elliott Roosevelt will 
take his movie actress bride Faye 
Emerson to Washington to meet his 


parents, President and Mrs. Roose-| United 


velt, if she can make the necessary 
ents with her studio, he 
announced today. 

They would make a stop at Beau- 
mont, Texas, to visit Miss Emer- 
son’s mother, he said. 

The couple stopped over briefly 
at Eltovar ge before starting for 
the cattle ranch of Jack e, 
Trarscontinental and Western Air- 
lines president, near Sedona, Ariz., 
to continue their honeymoon. They 
had just returned from a three- 
day mule-back trip to Phantom 
Ranch at the bottom of Grand 
Canyon and said they planned to 
return to Hollywood sometime 
next week. 





LI'L ABNER 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 
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Two Soviet Armies 
Project Enveloping 
Move On Budapest 


LONDON, Dec. 8—The en 
ing movement around Budapest 


capital and another to with. 
in 20 miles)south of the city on ths 
west bank‘of the Danube. 

The Germans reported that . 
shal Rodion Malinovsky’s 2nd ay. 
rainian Army has broken through 
the defenses northwest of Hatyan 
and has swung toward Vac, a 
junction north of Budapest where 
the Danube turns west toward 
Vienna. The Russians have not 
confirmed news of this offensive, 

Last night’s Soviet communique 
anno the capture of Adony, 
20 miles south of the capital on 
the Danube’s west bank, by Mar- 
shal Fedor Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrain. 
jan Army. The right wing of this 
army also took Perkata, 27 miles 
south of Budapest, as well as 60 
other places between the Danube 
and Lake Balaton. 

The ; left wing of Tolbukhin’s 
army took more than 50 places in 
the thrust between Lake Balaton 
and the Drava River, including the 
junction town of Barcs, on the 
Hungarian bank of the Drava, 
Barcs commands the approaches 
to the main road just inside the 
Yugoslav frontier. 

In the drive toward the Austrian 
border in this section Tolbukhin’s 
forces are now menacing Nagy- 
kanizsa, large Hungarian oil cen- 
ter and important junction on the 
road to Austria. 

The Soviet supplementary com- 
munique said that the Germans 
had recently rushed reinforcements 
into Hungary, bringing their 44th 
and 7ist Infantry Divisions from 
Italy and the 27lst Infantry Divi- 
sion from the western front. These 
new troops, Moscow dispatches 
said, failed to stem the advance of 
the Red Army. 

The Russians said that they cap- 
tured 1,030 German and Hungar- 
ian officers and men yesterday. 

In the meantime, reports from 
neutral capitals said that the Hun- 
garian puppet premier, Ferenc 
Szalasi, and his quisling Govern- 
ment have fled from Budapest to 
Szombathely, 25 miles east of the 
Austrian border. 


Japan Gets Hit-- 
But By Earthquake 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8—The island 
empire of Japan, which has been 
subjected to man-made shocks un- 
leashed by Super Fortresses of the 
USAAF in the past two weeks, was 
rocked by an earthquake yesterday 
which was ddrribed by British 
seismologists as even more violent 
than the disaster of 1923. 

Tokyo radio, broadcasting a re- 

by Domei News Agency, said 
that the quake had centered in 
the sea of Ensut about 100 miles 
southeast of and that a great 
wall of water rolled inland over 
the coastal area in the S>izuoka 
district and extending up to Tokyo. 

The report, according to the 
Press, carefully refrained 
from mentioning Toyko itself. al- 
though its account indicated that 
the capital had been within range 
of the shock. 

Tokyo radio insisted that only 
slight damaze had been caused and 
chat practically none of the crowded 
war plants in the capital district 
had been affected. 


— 
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capture a mountain feature one 
mile northwest of Casola Valsenio. 

The ist Canadian Corps, com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. Charles 
Foulkes, CBE, is in action on ie 
8th Army front, it was reveale 
here for the first time today, They 
were the first Allied troops to en. 
ter Ravenna, after three dys Me 
heavy fighting through t 4 
enemy’s defense positions betwers 
the Montone and Lamone Rivers: 


Oklahoma Plan 





OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla2., a 
8 (ANS)—Oklahoma is to set ~t 
581,000 dollars annually for por” 
wer highway construction W° 
under the terms of a bill pass 
this week, About one quarter W 
be used on farm to market highway 
projects. The Federal allotme? “ 
must be matched by the state [0 
three successive postwar years. 
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Second Anniversary 


With this Sunday edition, The Stars 
and Stripes begins its third year of 
publication as a soldier’s newspaper, 
written and edited by enlisted men. Two 
years have gone by since that first four- 
page issue emerged from French 
presses in Algiers, a small and not very 
attractive infant, but destined, like the 
Army that produced it, to grow up. 
Looking back through the files (an urge 
that overcomes nostalgic editors on an- 
niversaries) one notes the origin of Pup- 
tent Poets in a little verse titled Spam,” 
the first front-line story on a patrol in 
Tunisia, the beginning of Mail Call in 
a fervent letter of protest against mud 
and a later and larger controversy fol- 
lowing The Stars and Stripes report on 


the coal strike at home one year ago 
last April. At that time, the newspaper 
published an editorial which set down 
its policy as clearly .as anything that 
has been published since. Among other 
things, it said: 

”The Stars and Stripes is a free news- 
paper. It is free to print all the news, 
whether good or bad. It is free of official 
instruction as to suppression or selec- 
tion of news, free from efforts to make 
the Army’s newspaper a propaganda 
organ, free of any notion to use it as a 
means of controlling or influencing the 
free opinion of soldiers, free of any ef- 
fort to direct the thinking of soldiers 
into narrow channels.” 

The policy set down here has not been 
changed in the months following its 
publication and will not be changed in 
the months to come. Looking back on it 
now, that policy has covered a multi- 
tude of stories—on the front, on the 
developments at home, on the daily 
news of a world at war. Looking ahead, 
it will cover the events to come with all 
the conscience and determination of its 
editors and writers. Above all others, 
there are two stories this newspaper 
hopes to cover in its third year: the 
story of Victory day in America and, 
more than that, the story of the infan- 
try at last climbing out of its foxholes, 
standing up and looking out on a Eu- 
rope at peace. 


On Brooklyn 


Brooklyn is no joke to Brooklynites. 
People like Noel Coward, who so re- 
cently trifled with Brooklyn and Brook- 
lynites, do so at their own risk. There 
is a clannishness, a pride of homeland 
about the place. You may sing your 
Sagas in praise of Maine or Iowa or 
California or any other state and city, 
but to the Brooklynite there is no 
sweeter song than the one that hymns 
the glory of his own native Jand. 


When Brooklyn has a mind to be 
boastful—which is not seldom—it has 
much to talk about. It boasts about 
the fact that it has more people than 
any other of the five boroughs of New 
York City. It has, too. The book credits 
Brooklyn with 2,698,285 persons or 36.1 
percent of New York’s population, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census. 

Brooklyn has more churches than the 
other boroughs, though probably not 
more than a place like Rome. It has 
more schools, more private homes and 
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more Democrats in good standing than 
any other part of New York City. 

It has big department stores, its own 
press, its own upper crust, its parks, 
museums, colleges, docks and factories. 
It has the Brooklyn Navy Yard, one of 


the biggest in America and the world. - 


It has cultural institutions~like the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. It has 
movie palaces like the Paramount and 
Fox. It has the most crowded seashore 
playground in the country—Coney Is- 
land. And lest we forget—it has the 
Dodgers. 

But except for the Dodgers, the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn are like most other 
Americans. They are a simple, home- 
loving people. They have a fine 
soldiers, regardless of what 1 Cow- 
ard may think. 

Of course—Brooklyn’s different. Some 
of the natives have an interesting va- 
riety of speech known as the Flatbush 
dialect. But Londoners have a cockney 
Qialect. There’s also the distinctive spe- 
cies of politicians produced in Brook- 
lyn, like Pete (the Great) McGuinness, 
the treasure of Greenpoint, known in 
that neighborhood as ”Greenpernt.” To 
outsiders, Greenpoint—a _ district in 
Brooklyn—may seem somewhat shop- 
worn and occasionally it is odoriferous, 
but to the Great-McGuinness it is the 
"Garden Spot of the World.” As an 
alderman, he fought every politician in 
New York City in defense of the "Gar- 
den Spot.” Then there was another poli- 
tician in Brooklyn, who occupied the 
important post of Registrar of the Bor- 
ough and who couldn’t sign his own 
name. And he admitted it. 


But rich and poor, high society and 
low, Brooklyn sticks by the Dodgers in 
joy and sorrow. To Brooklyn fans the 
Dodgers may be "dem Bums,” but they 
are their own ”"Bums,” to be reviled in 
the privacy of the borough’s family af- 
fairs but to be defended fiercely against 
all belittlers from the hinterland in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and places north, 
south and west. 


Leo Durocher, who has become a 
Brooklynite by absorption after years 
of managing the Dodgers and appeas- 
ing and exalting their followers, is in 
Italy, which is almost like saying we 
have one of the choice parts of Brook- 
lyn among us. Get Leo started on his 
reminiscences, and you'll get the flavor 
of Brooklyn. 

They don’t laugh at the Dodgers in 
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Brooklyn. We once told a 
the yarn about the tamara gt 
Herman, the hard-hitting outfielder 
who caught fly balls with his head or 
anything else that was handy. yoy ma: 
have heard it—about the time the Babs 
asked a pal for a match as he pulieq 
a half-smoked cigar from his pocket 
He thrust the stogie into his mouth and 
said, "Never t’s lit.” Our Dodger 
friend didn’t laugh. He said, ”"What’s 
so funny, so he saved a pal a match!" 
No, Brooklyn is no joke to Brooklyn. 
ites. Maybe they haven’t forgotten when 
Brooklyn, before Jan. 1, 1898, was a 
thriving city in its own right. The Post 
office says it’s still Brooklyn, N. y. 
not New York, N. Y. In fact, the post 
office will take care of a letter that 
says just "Dodgers.” The letter wil] £0 
straight to Ebbets Field. And Noel Cow. 
ard will find out it’s the "Garden Spot 
of the World.” The Great McGuinness 
and 2,698,284 Brooklynites will tell him 
if he-ever gets within range. 








THE COVER 


8-Sgt. Lloyd H. Baeslach of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a top turret 
gunner in a B-24 Liberator 
bomber of the 15th Air Force in 
Italy. 
(A MAAF Photo) 
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Pros And Amateurs 


If a certain Lt. B.-Q. Frazer will take 
our advice, he’ll make himself scarcer 
than rotation if he ever happens to 
meet any Regular Army or former Na- 
ional Guard men. A while back the 
lieutenant wrote to The Stars and 
Stripes wanting to know why such men 
should be rotated or demobilized at the 
European war’s end before the ”ama- 
teurs,” meaning*the draftees (and him- 
self). Said the lieutenanv: 

"Durin® peacetime we draftees were 
paying taxes which went for the salar- 
tes and expenses of the Army, National 
Guard and Reserve. They were the pro- 
fessional soldiers whom we hired ... 
to protect us in the event of war. Would 
it be fair to have professional soldiers 
enjoying life in the States while 
draftees fight in Japan or occupy Ger- 
many? Was that just a peacetime job 
they held?” 

The lieutenant wound up his letter 
with a plea for support from the rest 
of the amateurs, but he didn’t get it. 
What he DID get was a few thinly- 
veiled threats of assault and battery 
and some stark talk from outraged GIs. 

T-3 Howard Mitchell and T-4 James 
Goodlet hung the tags selfish,” ’poor 
sport” and ”childish” around the lieu- 
tenant’s neck with a few well-chosen 
pieces of string, and wanted to know 
if he didn’t realize that the U. S. "is 
as much yours as it is the professional 
soldiers.” 


Three front-line men—Cpl. M. C.; Lt. 
V. M., and Lt. J. M.—came up with their 
own counteroffensive. As ex-members of 
the National Guard, they wrote: "We 
were not hired, we volunteered! The 
reason that we are now in line for extra 
pay and extra demobilization points is 
that we were devoting our free time to 
military training instead of wasting it 
in the local tavern. 

"We cite to the lieutenant the numer- 
ous National Guard units that were 
among the first to be called for their 
year’s training. Most of those same 
units were also among the first troops 
to be sent overseas or were broken up to 
furnish cadre for other outfits going 
overseas.” 


Cpl. William Hawk ‘said bluntly: 
"Listen, chum, you can thank the good 
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grace of the War Department for hav- 
ing a National Guard to keep your poor 
soul at home as long as it did.” S-Sgt. 
M. F. Nesco wanted to know why the 
lieutenant hadn’t gotten in on some 
of the easy money the Guard was mak- 
ing—the ”one dollar a week pay for a 
night’s drill.” 

Without exception, the GIs blasted 


at Lt. Frazer for ’the attitude of mind 
which talks about ’amateurs’ and ’pro- 
fessionals’ in our Army,” as Capt. Karl 
Kumm’s letter expressed it. And 
E. R. Holland had the last word. He 
suggested that the lieutenant test his 
arguments ”in some reliable latrine” be- 
fore passing them on for general cone 
sumption. i 


Pvt. 


On The Death Of His Son 


To bridge the gap between soldier 


and civilian has become the deep con- 
cern of all men hoping for a world 
united and at peace with itself when 
the war is over. This week a letter was 
received by a soldier in Italy from 
a noted American writer whose son 
was killed in action. The letter is re- 
printed here in part, 
author’s signature: 


without the 


"In one of my son’s last letters, he 


explained why up to then he had said 
so little about his fighting experien¢e: 
it was something that was impossible 
to explain fully to a civilian. But there 
is one moment when the civilian’s 
imagination is finally quickened: 
when his own anguish is as desperate 
as that of the soldier pinned down by 
shelifire or wounded in a fashion that 
will leave a mark for a lifetime, and 
that is when his own son is stricken. 
Only then is the terrible barrier be- 
tween the soldier and the civilian 
broken down. That has one further 


effect, not only upon the parents or 
the wife of such a man, but upon such 
friends and neighbors whose own feel- 
ings are awakened: a deep determina- 
tion to manage their own lives, par- 
ticularly in everything that effects 
the public good, as unconditionally, 
as unsparingly, as the soldier must 
manage his. 

"If any good comes of this war, be- 
yond the negative one of merely re- 
sisting the corruption and bestiality of 
Nazism, it will come at first, not 
through the conditions of peace or 
even through the structure of the 
United Nations, both of which will 


probably be very imperfect, but through 


the effect of the soldier’s example, first 
upon his comrades that survive and 
upon those civilians who have, through 


this great mass heroism, been awak- 


ened out of their own timidity, evasion 
and lethargy. That spirit will in time 
rectify the weaknesses of our leaders, 
whose lack of soldierly courage still 
makes it impossible for them to con- 
trive plans for peace on clean and solid 
foundations .. .” 


Gl Movie Fans 


Hollywood still hasn’t hit the beam 
when it comes to turning out pictures 
in war time—at least in turning out 
pictures for soldier consumption. Or 
perhaps it’s just that the men con- 
cerned with the physical part of the 
war have acquired a whole new set of 
values. We know, for instance, that cer- 
tain films sup to be good for civil- 
ians back home fall flat when shown to 
soldiers. 

The question comes up in a letter 
from Sgt. W. L. Hedges dealing with 
movies. Said the sergeant: 

"The GI audience is the most rude 
audience of the motion picture world, 


one please tell me where they are 
NOW?” 


but underlying the frequent catcalls 
is a discriminating taste ... Straight 
drama has got to be good to hold a GI 
audience. The tepid reaction of combat 
men to many performances is not due 
to any inability to appreciate good act- 
ing. They aré surprisingly quick in de- 
tecting corn.” 

At one movie, the sergeant said, the 
men gave the horse-laugh to a por- 
trayal of "frustrated genius” and in an- 
other, the GIs jeered "at the ridicu- 
lously short Will Hays kiss bestowed 
at a highly emotional moment and at 
the ending in which the heroine man- 
aged to escape from the villain and a 
menacing double-barreled shotgun. , 

. Hedges believes that many pic- 
one which formerly would have been 
a good evening’s entertainment are now 
stupid because the combat man "knows 
too well from actual experience mo- 
ments that are truly not dull.” 
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Home Sweet Home 


Pfc. Pellum of Champaign, IIl., has . 
complaint. He wrote: "In your Nov. 2 
issue there was a write-up on Harry 
Truman. The picture of the Truman 
home carried a caption that read, "The 
Truman home in Independence, Mo., . 
old-fashioned, ugly. and typical © 
thousands of other Midwest homes. 

"T’m sure the fellows from the ane 
west will back me up in saying tha 
someone doesn’t know what they i 
talking about. Old-fashioned and typ! 
cal of the Midwest, yes, but a long way, — 
from ugly!” 


Pfc. Pellum is right, it seems. a 
soldier we’ve questioned, says, 7 Ss 
faraway, glazed look in Mis eye, tha 


house is the most beautiful house on 
























the block. 5 aut 
While on the subject of comp 
1. Ed Ferguson has one too. On cigars. 
e corporal’s ed letter : 
ted in full and it’s one of the mos 
cal we’ve ever seen: 
Cwhen I was a civvie, they said all 
the cigars were going to the — 
When I got into the Army, oY hen 
all the cigars were going ove oan 
I came overseas, they said all the cig - 
were going to the front. Today I Be 
the front—but no cigars. Would os me 
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Undergrounds Pose Problem 
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For Newly-Liberated Nations 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


T# BARKING of machine guns in 
the shade of the Acropolis in lib- 
erated Athens this week brought forc- 
ibly to the attention of the United Na- 
tins one of the greatest problems 
arising from the war—the disposition 
of the resistance forces in a country 
fred from Nazi occupation. 

The question precipitated a govern- 
nent crisis in Belgium last week. It 
has taxed the best efforts of General 
Charles de Gaulle and members of the 
Provisional Government of France. It 
jsa potential source of trouble in The 
Netherlands where the ravages of war 
gd the systematic looting and de- 
struction by the retreating Nazis pre- 
gage a difficult winter for the Dutch. 


The "shadow peoples” of the under- 
ground are no dissittent minorities to 
be shrugged off lightly as a by-product 
of totalitarian war. They are men and 
women who have fought for their coun- 
tries and who have a definite place 
in the futures of their nations. 


They are people who "stayed behind” 
when the swaggering Nazis moved in; 
who sniped away at the German war 
effort; who made the lives of the oc- 
cupation authorities and troops un- 
bearable; who prepared the way for 
the Allied armies; who, in France, The 
Netherlands, Belgium and Greece, al- 
ready have received the highest praise 
from Allied military authorities for the 
physical assistance given to Allied 
armies. 

Now that the Germans for the most 
part have been expelled, these resist- 
ance men and women—and in many 















































































instances boys and girls—find them- 
selves facing a readjustment of habits 
and mode of living for which they are 
unprepared. Their years of living in the 
hills and in the forests have given them 
a feeling of independence and a 
capacity for self sufficiency which they 
are loath to relinquish for an uncertain 
future. 

It is this feeling of uncertainty which 
is their greatest fear. It is this feeling of 
uncertainty which the governments of 
their respective countries, whether 
they be Democratic, Communist or 
Monarchist, must overcome. 


No government of any liberated 
country of Europe can hope to survive 
without the support of those patriots 
who, during-the period of occupation, 
formed the resistance movement. Like- 
wise, no resistance people can expect to 
find the peace and order and happiness 
for which they fought unless they in 
turn support the established govern- 
ments of their countries. 


NE OF the first problems posed to 

the govefnment of a liberated 
country is restoration of civil author- 
ity by the most practical method. 

Recent developments in France, 
however, illustrate the difficulties to 
be overcome. 

The government of General de Gaulle 
was revised to give more adequate rep- 
resentation to the resistance move- 
ment. Georges Bidault, head of the 
potent National Council of Resistance 
which directed the organized under- 
ground in France during the occupa- 
tion, became the Foreign Minister. An 
enlarged Consultative Assembly con- 
vened in Paris and plans were outlined 
for the holding of 
4 national elections 
* once the prisoners 
of war and depor- 
tees were returned 
from Germany. 
Vichyists and Nazi 
sympathizers were 
ousted from gov- 
ernment posts. Spe- 
cial courts for the 
trials of collabora- 
tors were estab- 
lished and, until the 
dockets became 
clogged, the trials 
proceeded rapidly. 

But.in the mean- 
time the question 
arose: What is to 
be done «with the 
Maquis and the 
French Forces of 
the Interior who 
have for the past 

























Resistance men and women like these Greek partisans played an important 


role in the final liberation of their country from Nazi domination and helped 


smooth the way for Allied invasion armies. 


few years been the Home Army of 
Free France? 

The regular Army, commanded by 
Gentral Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, 
had landed with American forces on 
the Riviera coast on Aug. 15 and had 
driven up the Rhone Valley to Belfort. 
General LeClerc, mystery man of the 
French Army, and his 2nd Armored 
Division, operating with. Lt. Gen. 
Goerge S. Patton’s 3rd American Army, 
had aided in the liberation of Paris. 

At the same time, thousands of the 
FFI and the Maquis had given valuable 
service to the Allied armies by serving 
as containing forces at German-garri- 
soned towns and by-passing on.to Al- 
lied commanders valuable military in- 
telligence. 

The French Government decreed that 
the FFI and Maquis be incorporated 
into the French Army or revert to the 
status of civiliafis. 


This in turn gave rise to a number 
of problems that yet remain to be 
solved satisfactorily: the relative status 
of the underground soldier and officer 
and the regular Army soldier and offi- 
cer with respect to longevity credits, 
dependency allowances, the integration 
of an FFI unit into a regular Army 
unit or its retention as an independent 
group. 


IBERATION of Belgium and the 

return of the Belgian government- 
in-exile from London posed a similar 
problem in that country. And Prime 
Minister Hubert Pierlot ordered a simi- 
lar disposition of the Belgian under- 
ground organization. A government 
crisis was successfully met on the is- 
sue, but the country is far from quiet. 


In The Netherlands, where fighting 
still is in progress, the Prime Minister 
has announced that the government 
will resign when the country is ‘liberated 
so that a new government may be 
formed in which the resistance groups 
can be represented adequately. That 
government then will face the issue of 










































demobilization of a voluntarily-mobil- 
ized group. 

The decision of the Greek Govern- 
ment to demobilize and disarm the 
Greek patriots brought the general 
Situation to a head this week when open 
fighting broke out in Athens between 
government and resistance forces. The 
outcome of the situation in Greece may 
well set the pattern for the other occu- 
pied countries. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
speaking in the House of Commons this 
week on the Greek situation, enunci- 
ated what is believed to be the imme- 
diate British view. Discussing British 
military intervention in Greece, Mr. 
Churchill said: 


"Sometimes it is necessary to use 
force to prevent greater bloodshed. Our 
plans will not succeed unless the Greek 
Government and the whole people exert 
themselves on their own behalf. If the 
damage of four years of war and 
enemy occupation is to be repaired, and 
if Greek life and economy are to be re- 
built, their internal stability must be 
maintained. Pending a general election 
under fair conditions, the authority of 
constitutional Greek Government must 
be accepted and enforced throughout 
the country.” 

President Roosevelt and former Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull repeatedly 
have asserted that Allied military au- 
thorities will have supreme control in 
any area which is considered to be a 
theater of operations. 

But, as Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., emphasized this week in 
his first delineation of policy, the Uni- 
ted States expects the governments of 
the United Nations in liberated coun- 
tries "to work out their problems of 
government along democratic lines 
without influence from outside.” 


LTHOUGH the problem, as Mr. 

Stettinius pointed out, is one that 
each individual nation must, in the long 
run, solve for itself, the over-all picture 
is of great concern to the United Na- 
tions. 

The resistance movements have re- 
flected a leftist tendency in their politi- 
cal philosophies and the postwar poli- 
cies of the various liberated countries 
will be influenced in varying degrees 
by the political views of the under- 
ground. 

The gravity of the problem presented 
by the future of these ’*shadow people” 
cannot’ be dismissed lightly. The un- 
derground is present in all of the Nazi- 
dominated countries of Europe. The ac- 
complishments of its members have 
been widely praised by Allied military 
authorities. 

The situation presents the clearest 
indication thus far that the problems 
that will accompany the peace will be 
as acute, if not more severe, than those 
involved in the conduct of the war, 


One of the jobs undertaken by the 
European undergrounds was that 
of harassing the German military, 
machine. These French Maquis are 
cutting transportation lines, 
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Target Today: 





The Heat's On For This Life Line 
Of German Resistance In Italy 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


HREADING the High Alps which 

barricade the Italian-Austrian bor- 
der is the Brenner Pass and through it 
‘runs a railroad. 

The electric train ducks in and out 
of interminable tunnels and flashes past 
tiny farms which cling precariously to 
the mountain sides. In prewar days 
Tyrolean mountaineers were all the 
railway tourist folder promised. The 
men smoked curious pipes, wore leather 
shorts and sported jaunty feathered 
hats. The women were attractive in 
flaring, figured skirts. When the train 
pulled up at Brennero, the folder said, 
the German border guard would de- 
mand your passport. Finally you arrived 
at Innsbruck, in Austria. 

Today, that electric railway through 
picturesque Brenner Pass has been 








transformed from a tourist convenitnce 
into the primary supply line maintain- 
ing a stubborn and hated enemy’s Ital- 
lan campaign. 

Now the dull statistics in the railway 
tourist folder are heavy with signifi- 
cance. It is important that the 77-year- 
old Brenner railway can carry 40 trains 
in either direction and that it is elec- 
trically powered. The strategist finds 
military intelligence in the folder’s boast 
that a single 21-mile stretch contains 
21 tunnels and more than 60 bridges. 
The guide book goes on to reveal that 
the Brenner Pass line is 182 miles long, 
leading from Verona (which is some 
75 miles north of the 5th Army posi- 
tions below Bologna) to Innsbruck. 

Through this Pass the ancient bar- 





barians streamed to make a shambles 
of the rich Italian lands and carry off 
food and wealth. Later Roman legions 
built a road through it as part of their 
communications network which spread 
over Europe like.a giant spider’s web. 
Even now a military highway parallels 
the highway and still another supple- 
ments it in part. 

Over these highways in the days be- 
fare the Axis came Adolf Hitler and 
his caravan of aides, advisers and 
strong-arm men, doing the trip from 
Berchtesgaden in record time. Berche 
tesgaden, where the Fuehrer made his 
hidden, private home, is a little moun- 
tain city with 10,000 people, located 80 
miles east of the northern end of the 
Brenner Pass on the Austrian border. 
It’s a town of salt mines, winter ski 
runs, early Gothic churches, gorgeous 
scenery and toy-making industries. 
But when Hitler left this craggy re- 
treat for the Brenner Pass, he had 


more on his mind than the scenery. 
Before that trip, the Brenner Pass 
nearly became the seat of the second 
World War. Here, in 1934, the two mod- 
ern would-be Caesars clashed. Hitler’s 
plans for spreading out over Europe 
were temporarilyxstymied when Mus- 
solini sent troops into Brenner Pass 
as a threat to the Nazis’ big ideas about 
taking over in Austria. The Duce’s 
threat paid off and when the Fuehrer’s 
caravan finally arrived in the Pass it- 
self, the two dictators met, amidst 
much fanfare; here they sat down to- 
gether and gave birth to the Axis. 


Tus DATA, once just historical, as- 
sumes immediate significance when 
one considers this fact: It is chiefly 





through Brenner that the Wehrmacht 
is forced to feed and equip more than 
20 divisions whose mission is to protect 
the industrial Po Valley and the south- 
ern approaches to Austria. 

At one time the Germans might have 
diverted supplies from France. Now the 
Riviera is liberated’: and Americans 
block the Maritime Alp passes. Russian 
advances and Yugoslav Partisan activ- 
ity have cut off many Balkan supply 
sources. Remaining (and less direct) 
communication lines are in danger of 
engulfment. 

Thus the Brenner Pass today quite 
literally is the backbone of German re- 
sistance in Italy. Allied military leaders 
were quick to appreciate this truth. 
Since the first tentative raid on Nov. 10, 
1943, tactical and strategic aircraft of 
the Mediterranean Allied Air Force have 
poured tons of explosive upon Brenner. 
Bridges and viaducts have been bat- 
tered again and again. 

For Allied bombers, it’s been a day 
after day assignment, the days de- 
pending on breaks in the weather. As 
a priority target, everything from B- 
17s to P-47 Thunderbombers have 






























pounded away at the thin strips of 
railroad track, at the bridge linkups 
on the German supply artery. Preci- 
sion-bombing B-26s have gone out 
against a 60 mile-an-hour wind to 
seore perfect hits on targets only 20 
feet wide. While the medium bombers 
focused their attention on stationary 
targets, the Thunderbombers followed 
them up, slamming at all other tar- 
gets that might help the Germans and 
their problem of supply. 

Ultimately, the object is to sever the 
enemy transport line. Immediately, 
MAAF has said, the campaign is aimed 
at destroying the transformers and sta- 
tions which power the electrified trains. 
Their elimination would force use of 
steam locbmotives. Some experts have 
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estimated that with steam the carryjp 

potential might be reduced by as miuc 

as 80 percent over the mountain route 
Others feel a more conservative figure 
— more closely approximate the 
a 


Aer to the importance of Brenner 

if their war machine is to receive 
further sustenance from Italian fac. 
tories, the Germans have made compre- 
hensive plans to defend and repair the 
Brenner line. In addition to the 
wretched weather, which serves as 
natural safeguard against air attack 
the Pass has been bulwarked with antj_ 
aircraft guns. It ranks with the worst 
flak alleys in Europe. 

Allied air domination, however, has 
made successful bombing raids against 
the Brenner Pass inevitable. The Ger- 
mans, in a candid admission of this 
grouped thousands of Italian laborers 
and German workmen along the route 
reports filtering through to Allied 
sources say. These labor shock troops 
are rushed to any gap torn by Allied 
bombers. The result, MAAF has offj- 
cially revealed, is completion of repairs 
with extreme rapid- 


Saag 


Bomb interdic- 

tions, MAAF admits, 
are often nullified 
e- by the Germans in 
two or three days. 
Facing a problem of 
keeping the Brenner 
route open as their 
most vital life line 
between the Reich 
and = Kesselring’s 
forces in the Po Val- 
ley, the Germans 
have turned their 
full energies to this 
assignment. Rail 
and _ river bridges 
are no sooner 
knocked out than 
the enemy, making 
full use of Italian 
labor, begins his re- 
pair work. Replace- 
ment bridges are 
kept in readiness 
not far from the 
bombed bridge sites 
and little time is 
wasted in putting 
them to use. But, 
in the meantime, 
German supplies 
are hamstrung: 
even a two or three- 
day interruption in 
the flow of enemy 
supplies throws the 
military balance in 
our favor. 

From . neutral 
soarces have come 
indications that 
German defense of 
the Brenner Pass is 
not merely against 
air assault. Reports 
seeping out of 
Northern Italy and 
Germany say the 
Wehrmacht has 
conceded that if the 
5th and 8th Armies 
could break through 
the Gustav, Hitler 
and Gothic lines 
they might well 
sweep beyond Bo- 
logna, through the Po Valley and ulti- 
mately threaten to burst through the 
Brenner Pass as the French ist Army 
burst into Belfort Gap. 

To forestall such a possibility, these 
neutral sources claim, some 40,000 Ital- 
ian lakorers have been forced to begin 
work on another defense line character- 
ized by the familiar anti-tank obstacles 
and strongpoints. Identified as the 
"Venetian Line,” it is rumored to run 
from Lake Garda, Italy’s largest inland 
body of water, to pass just north of 
Verona and to end at a point on the 
Adriatic near Chioggia. While the ex- 
istence of this line has never been con- 
firmed by Allied sources, it could serve 
for a stand in defense of the puppet 
Fascist Italian Republic’s capital of 
Venice and Brenner Pass itself. Behind 
the Venetian Line loom the lower Alps. 
Lowlands to the south might be flooded 
as an added barrier. ° 

Of other possible escape and supply 
routes for the Germans, both the Tar- 
visio Pass, which has its main terminus 
at Vienna, and the Tolbach Pass, whose 
rail line hooks.east and then north to 
Linz in Austria, are of secondary impor- 
tance. 

All in all, five wartime years can be 
a long:time. In this instance, they have 
elevated Brenner Pass from a topo- 
graphical curiosity to a terrain feature 
of military significance—the main life 


line of an forces in Italy and 4 
potential invasion route into Austria it- 
self. 
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| Watch-Dog Of The 


Has Heinrich Himmler Taken 
_ Over In Germany's Last Hour? 


\ 


By A Staff Writer 


7 SEEMS by now pretty well estab- 
ished that Heinrich Himmler has 
me the man of Germany’s last and 
desperate hour. Whether Adolf Hitler 
is ill, dead, insane, missing, or just tired, 
it cannot be denied that he is unusually 
gient for @ man heretofore noted for 
riodic oratory. At the same time, 
Himmler, previously a tight-lipped man, 
has suddenly become unduly talkative. 
it is Himmler, and not Hitler, who is 
now trying to whoop it up for the dear 
old fatherland. It is Himmler, and not 
yitler, who has taken the lead in brow- 
peating the country into a final stand 
within the Reich’s borders. 

By what processes has Heinrich 
Himmler risen to the post of supreme 
power in the Reieh at this last moment? 

Hitler himself at the beginning of the 
war named Hermann Goering as Nazi 
No. 2, and Rudolph Hess as No. 3. Most 
people wou.d have placed Joseph Goeb- 
pels as No. 4. Certainly Himmler would 
have rated no higher than No. 5. 

Both luck and circumstance have 
combined to. push Himmler forward. 
Goering’s stock -has long been going 
down. The failure of his Luftwaffe 
either to stum the Allied tide or to re- 
taliate in kind was bound to decrease 
his standing in the military as well as 
the political world. He has become even 
more reticent than Hitler. 

Hess dropped in on Britdin by para- 
chute, became a British prisoner of war 
for the duration and thus No. 3 elimin- 
ated himself. As for Goebbels, Himmler 
simply took him in as a junior partner 
in a last attempt to save the Third 
Reich. The taciturn Himmler will un- 
doubtedly have plenty of need for the 
services of the wordy Minister of Propa- 
ganda and Enlightenment. 


N THE face of it, Himmler would 

seem about the least likely man to 
head a nation in danger. His speeches 
are not calculated to inspire a supreme 
effort. His stature is unimposing. His 
appearance is emphatically not that of 
aman of the hour and his reputation, 
even among Germans, is unsavory. 

But what Himmler lacks in looks he 
makes up in power and experience. The 
series of German defeats in the East, 
West and South have about discredited 
all other German leaders. The Fuehrer. 
himself can no longer lay serious claim 
to being an "intuitive strategist.” Goer- 
ing has failed. Goebbel’s propaganda 
has often soured. There is scarceiy one 
Wehrmacht general who doesn’t carry 
the stigma of defeat. 

But during all these reversals, and in 
spite of them, Himmler has not only 
kept a domestic population in line but 
has driven it to greater efforts. He has 
sat at the controls throughout a criti- 
cal, difficult time. Ruthlessly he has 
crushed the slightest suggestion of de- 
featism, the merest hint of peace. 
Himmler has thrived on adversity. 


LMOST all the most horrible fea- 
tures of National Socialist rule 
were sooner or+later to be under the 
Personal diréction of this ex-school 
veacher from Bavaria now turned police 
chief. If he did not invent the concen- 
tration camp, with its organized bru- 
tality, he developed it. Ti.2 Gestapo 
may not have been his original idea, 
but he expanded its orBanization, re- 
ed its practices and made it the 
dread of all occupied Europe. Perhaps 
it was not he who ordered Lidice, in 
Czechoslovakia, to be burned to the 
ground and all its male inhabitants to 
put to the firing squad, but it was 
nly Himmler who carried out the 


Himmler was the man who put the 
= back into practice as a matter of 
eution, adding the macabre touch of 
“ae the axemen in tails, white ties 
a white gloves. He was the man who 

eld star-chamber proceedings at which 
jue 2» Would act as witnesses, 
yw and executioners—all in o-e. It 
itin he who promulgated decrees steril- 
to Fee unfit—the unfit turning out 
Soci hot only the insane but Jews, 
th lalists, democrats or anybody else 

Botte Nazis didn’t like. 

Oo Practices as beating, latrine- 
—e ng, bone-breaking and mutilation 
® part and parcel of every concen- 
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... Tight hand man for what’s left... 


tration camp. These were carried out 
by a special detail known as the Death’s 
Head Brigade, a special Himmler group 
of men trained for brutality. Let a 
member of this outfit flinch for only a 
second, let him show the slightest sign 
of campassion toward his victims, and 
he went. It was his outfit which took 
over the rule of Poland after that 
unhappy country was conquered. 

But all that was not pitiless brutality 
on the part of Herr Himmler’s men. He 
had other methods, too, and other or- 
ganizations to make them work. Poland 
was one case, France was another. The 
Death’s Head did one job, the Gestapo 
another. The Gestapo could be brutal, 
but it could also be cleverly djabolic. 
It made a specialty of bribery, of agents, 
provocateurs, of informants. It made 
a business of turning one section of a 
conquered population against another. 
Sometimes it fomented civil disturb- 
ances for the mere purpose of catching 
possible accomplices. It encouraged the 
black market. Weak men all over Eu- 
rope compromised themselves by yield- 
ing to the temptations offered. The 
Gestapo’s ways were often devious and 
indirect, but in the end just as deadly. 


IMMLER came up the hard way. 

One of the original Nazis and the 
only one too young to have taken a part 
in World War I, he participated with 
Hitler and Hess in the beer-hall putsch 
of 1923 at Munich. Apparently he was 
not very aggressive or considered very 
important. At any rate, he escaped 
prison. 

Although well-known in the inner 
circles of the Nazi party for a long 
while, Himmler emerged as one of the 
recognized half-dozen big Nazis only 
after the blood purge of June 30, 1944. 
At that time he headed the SS Black 
Guards, who then functioned merely 
as the personal bodyguard of the Fueh- 
rer. This elite corps was technically a 
part of the SA, or Brown Shirts. In 
that June purge, however, not only was 
the Brown Shirt leader, Ernst Roehm, 
and most of his staff liquidated, but the 
organization itself became meoribund. 
Himmler got the go-ahead signal to 
form a more elaborate SS. The Brown 
Shirts were soon forgotten. 

A great deal of nonsense went into 
the building of the Elite Corps. At one 
time there was an attempt to substi- 
tute sun-worship for Christianity. 


Rhine 


"Blood experimentation” was carried 
on at SS headquarters, with samples 
of Jewish, Negro, Mongolian and 
”Aryan” blood on display. An ss 
"model” village admitted only the 
*"highest” specimens of "Aryan” man- 
hood. Prospective wives of SS men had 
to be approved by headquarters. SS 
couples were expected to produce chil- 
dren for the greater glory of the Reich 
and when the babies weren’t forthcom- 
ing a reprimand was in order. In fact, 
Herr Himmier once delivered in person 
a strong rebuke to childless SS couples. 

But all was not cultish. The late 
1930’s saw a steady increase of Himm- 
ler’s power. He was nothing if not in- 
dustrious and thorough. He studied 
every scrap of literature he could get 
his hands on which dealt with secret 
police forces in any country. His dos- 
Siers, particularly those on the Wehr- 
macht’s generals and marshals, were 
complete and up-to-the-minute. He 
could put his finger on the least little 
foible, the tiniest black speck on a man’s 
past. 


HE REICHSWEHR was to be the 

most formidable domestic rival of 
the SS. The struggle between the Army 
and the Party was never to come out 
in the open, but it was to be a real one 
just the same and was to end in the 
party’s eventual victory. Himmler be- 
came Minister of the Interior, with both 
the civil service and the Ministry of 
Justice under him. The Wehrmacht’s 
defeats brought a strengthening of the 
"internal guard.” The SS became a 
fourth arm to the Navy, the Army and 
the Luftwaffe. It not only kept the 
*peace” at home, but also was thrown 
from time to time into the flagging 
fronts. 

There were SS generals, SS field 
headquarters, SS divisions and even 
SS communiques. When, early this 
fall, the Wehrmacht broke in France 
and it began to appear as though the 
Allies would break through into the 
Reich, SS divisions were sent into the 
break. They have since fought with 
a determination to which the Allied 
soldier will readily testify. 

The suggestion that Himmler has 
turned on his old Fuehrer hardly seems 
in character. He was never that kind 
ofaman. His "devotion” to the cause” 
could never be seriously questioned. 
Whoever writes the Hitler proclama- 
tions that Himmler now reads, it still 
is noteworthy that they are delivered 
in the name of the Fuehrer. 

Born 44 years ago in Munich, Himm- 
ler studied agriculture at the Munich 
Technical Academy before going into 
training to be a German officer, and 
was still in training at the end of the 
last war. He has a deceptively shy and 
diffident manner and looks something 
like a small-town schoolteacher. In his 
spare hours he reads books on "Nordic 
culture” and pays frequent visits to his 
porcelain factory near Munich. He has 
one daughter and an adopted son. 

Sir Neville Henderson, last British 
Ambassador to Germany, once said: "If 
given a gun and told to take two shots, 
I would first shoot Himmler, then Von 
Ribbentrop, and brain Hitler with the 
butt of the rifle.” 


ONRAD Heiden, in his book "Der 
Fuehrer,” wrote perhaps the best 
description of Himmler: 

”"A demonic will to power has been 
attributed to him; in truth he, more 
than any other of the first rank of his 
party, has Leen guided by devotion to 
the cause, and compared to others he 
might be considered a model of per- 
sonal selflessness. 

"He is married and his private life is 
unassuming. He loves flowers and 
birds, yet this offers no contradiction 
to his political role. 

’Personally he is without demands. 
More than anyone else in the Nazi in- 
ner-circle, he feels he is only a part 
of the whole, embodied in the person 
of his supreme leader. His passion for 
race and race-building arises from a 
deep contempt of the individual, in- 
cluding his own. . 

"He takes the doctrine that ‘you are 
nothing, your people are everything’ 
more seriously than anyone else in the 
movement, and for this reason Hitler 
took this man more seriously than many 
others who were more intelligent.” 

The Allies, too, have learned to take 
Heinrich Himmler and his works seri- 
ously. 
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This super-duper tent, pitched by Pfc. Raymond Hromadka of Laredo, Texas, 


in an opening in the face of a cliff, beats being put out in the open, even if it 


Soinewhat better fabricated is this canvas and wood contraption built by Pfc. 
Norman Cook of Blowing Rock, N. C., and T-5 Albert DeMaestri of Glenwood, 
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Colo. This comes FOB without shovel. 


ckin' Up For The Winter 





Sgt. Charlies Crons of Harrisburg, Pa., went underground and spread his shel- 
ter half (looks like he carries spares) on top. The shell packing cases make a 


“fee retaining wall 





Things like this just show you what a man can do when te has a mind to. Pvt. 
Robert S. Parks of Elljery, Ga., packs mud around the base of his well-built 
home, constructed from a little of everything. 


isn’t pretty. Note the sandbag motif. 


Home Is How Yue Make Ii 
On Cold 5th Army Front 


ANKEE INGENUITY will spell the 

difference between comparative 
comfort and complete misery for many 
a 5th Army soldier this winter. 


The ist Armored Division, the 34th 
Infantry Division, and many another 
outfit is tasting for the third time the 
devil’s brew which passes for winter 
weather in Italy and Tunisia. More re- 
cent arrivals have needed the experi- 
ence of winter-wise veterans. 


As a result, the front today is a patch- 
work of jim handy houses. With only a 
shelter half and his wits, the GI has 
burrowed and built until he acl-ieved 
some degree of protection fror: the 
mud, snow, rain and cruel wind. Some 


dwellings are caves slanting into cliff 
sides. Others are dug into hill soil, 
Facile hands have converted abandoned 
packing cases into boarded tent sides, 
Floors are built up and paved with 
empty shells or carpeted with straw. 
Mud plasters draughty cracks. Lard 
cases become stoves. 

These ersatz dwellings are not hand- 
sorfie nor do they make life in the field 
comfortable. They serve only to temper 
the discomforts. But these practical 
demonstrations of Yank ingenuity are 
destined to play a major role in carry- 
ing the 5th Army through its second 
Italian winter. 





This, of course, represents the top in comfort and class. Adjusting the stove 
pipe on his deluxe cave is Pvt. Oscar Nesvold of Chicago, Ill., who’s ready to 
admit he did get a little help from Nature. 
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By A Staff Writer 






AVENNA fell this week. On the 
pool table. flatland, before the Po 
valley, it was a quick shot into the 
rmer 
fands of the British and Canadians of 
the 8th Army and the sudden stroke 
coming at a time when the Italian 
front seemed ready to settle down for 
a long winter. Ravenna is a town of 
importance, historically as well as for 
the military moment. 7 
Historically, it is one of the oldest 
cities in the western world. The Celts 
and Etruscans fought for it and the 


Roman emperors saw in it an impreg-~ 


nable stronghold to which they could 
retire when in danger. That was a 
long time ago. 

For the moment, Ravenna is even 
more important, its capture striking 
new life into a mud-clogged front that 
stretches from the Tyrrhenian to the 
Adriatic. As Ravenna was keyed into 
the German defense system, protecting 
the Po Valley, now it belongs to the 
Allied system of assault. Its capture by 
the 8th y, after a month of bat- 
tering artillery war on its outskirts, 
puts a right hook on the Italian front- 
line east of the German bulge below 
Bologna, gives the 8th Army an inland 
port and control over. two roads lead- 
ing into Bologna and the heart of the 
Po Valley. 

_On the 5th Army front, mud-capped 

hills look down on more mud-capped 
hills; Bologna arid the Po Valley flats 
are still far beyond; the Allied sol- 
diers have not yet rid .themselves of 
the hill battles and mountain fight- 
ing that have plagued them in the 
Apennines since the Italian campaign 
began. But here before Ravenna is the 
Po Valley itself, industrial heartland 
of Italy, and a preview of things to 
come to the 5th Army. 

Through the flatlands runs Highway 
16, the coastal road. On both sides of 
its waterproof asphalt is watery waste- 
land. For the Germans, the swamps 
are as much a military project as 
Bailey bridges are for the Allies. They 
flooded the country by breaching the 


t, with the cue in the - 
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Allied Armies A Key 
To Po Valley Defense 


dikes beyond the juncture of the Ronco 
and Montone rivers. Now only the high- 
way and scattered buildings are above 
the flood waters. 


EPT TO the roadway, the tanks 

and armored cars of the British 
27th Lancers fought a battle just 
where the Germans wanted it fought. 
The colonel of the regiment, one of 
the British armored units created af- 
ter Dunkirk, tells of the month’s bat- 
tle in clipped sentences. 

The fighting, he says, was sticky.” 
German artillery pinpointed any move- 
ment on the flatland, where every 
house served as a strongpoint and the 
asphalt roadway became a battlefield. 
The advance on Ravenna began. First 
the enemy was pushed out of a long 
tan-colored sugar factory, which served 
successively as billet, then as com- 
mand post, finally as OP. Next he. was 
driven from the Byzantine church 
called San Appolinaris in Classe, then 
pushed back to a line along the Uniti 
River, formed by the Ronco and Mon- 
tone and acting as Ravenna’s gate- 
way to the sea, five miles away. Be- 
hind the Uniti when the assault began 
was a second defense, the narrow Lama 
Canal. Behind the canal is Ravenna. 

The advantages of flatland are often 
regarded by men in the hills, just as 
men in the flats sometimes wish for 
the cover and protection of a mountain 
range from time to time. Before Ra- 
venna, the advantages of open country 
also“included water and mud and a 
feeling of nakedness under the inces- 
sant shellfire. For weeks the 8th Army 
troops managed a holding ‘fight. And 
then, with the tanker colonel regard- 
ing the dangers of a frontal assault, 

“the attack began. First the Princess 





Louise Dragoon Guards, a Canadian 
armored car regiment, broke through 
west of Ravenna. When the towns of 
Russi and Godo suddenly fell, Ravenna 
was outflanked. 

i 


OR SEVERAL days, while the Brit- 

ish and Canadians prepared to move 
in, the Germans were preparing for 
their departure. The thunder of demo- 
litions was heard from outside the an- 
cient city. One night the Germans un- 
leashed a powerful artillery barrage, 
perhaps to dispose of their remaining 
shell,stores. At 0700 the next morning 
the last demolition sounded. Then there 
was silence. Italian partisans came out 
of the city to report the Germans gone. 
And then the troops moved up. 

Ravenna was old, but liberation 
brought the same life to it that it has 
brought to other places. The houses 
were weathered and the townspeople, 
wearing the clothes of peasants and 
workers, had lined faces, but their eyes 
were bright now. Passing under an age- 
old Roman arch—the city had been 
lived in since the fifth century before 
Christ—the columns saw the war 
wreckage in rubbled bricks and bat- 
tered houses. 
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TOWN of churches and cathed- 
rals, Ravenna was damaged by the 
war. Santa Appolinare Nuovo, where 
two priests in their black cassocks 
talked calmly, had been built in the 
year 500. Its alabaster windows were 
Shattered; the rest of the church was 
intact. The Ravenna Cathedral, built 
in 734, was slightly damaged and the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist was 
in ruins. But the tomb of Dante, the 
Baptistry of the Orthodox, Santa Vitale 
and Galla Placidia were all unharmed. 
In the first hours of liberation, the 
streets were crowded, the people ex- 
cited and anxious to set everything 
right at once. In their baggy blue uni- 
forms, the firemen moved about, put- 
ting circles of bricks around teller 
mines as a warning. Bartenders invited 
soldiers in to drink a toast to Ravenna 
while other townspeople shouldered 
axes and pulled a great road block 
apart in the town’s main street. 

And then the patrols moved on 
through the town and the 8th Army 
moved up. Ravenna, once a key to the 
Germans’ defense, was now ready to 
open a lock for the Allied Armies of 
Italy. 





By Sgt. HERBERT MITGANG 
Staff Writer 


HE MOST surprising thing about 

North Africa two years and one 
month after the November ’42 landings 
is that it’s still there—and not much 
changed. From Fedala to Cape Bon, up 
djebel and down wadi, it’s the samé 
cold country’ with a hot sun, and the 
same people who blow either way. 

The Arab is also still there. You 
might imagine that he would have 
folded up your mattress cover and dis- 
appeared into the wind and sand, but 
he’s still around, and about, and all 
over you. And the wisdom he’s gained 
from two years’ association with. GIs 
is best told in such heathen_words as 
Okay,” "Business,” and "How Much?” 
And if you haven’t got business, Johnny, 
you're no blankety good, get the: heli 
outer here. 

Two years ago, when we began the 
whole Mediterranean show by invading 
(not "landing at,” as it was gently 
termed later) Oran, Casablanca, Algiers 
and Port Lyautey, this chunk of the 
Dark Continent was teeming with men 
and machines and armor. But today in 
what was once North Africa’s busiest 
and noisiest city a tailor stands in the 
corner of the "Marie-Jeanne” shop, 
which has a faded sign behind the win- 
dow reading "alterations done here.” 
He shakes his head sadly. : 

Business isn’t so good these days, 
no. I sell maybe five, maybe six ist 
Division patches a month, maybe two 
or three 3rd Division,” he says in French 
flavored with Spanish and Arabic. "You 

Ow what I sold when the soldiers 
came back from Tunisia, monsieur? Ten 
housand alone to the ist Division!” 

He smiles slyly. "It was much easier 
getting the material when the soldiers 
were here.” 


Q matt American units are stationed 
i at scattered intervals in North Af- 
tua” and naturally they take the atti- 
ude that the high command has for- 























gotten all about them, their mail and 
their promotions. 

The men who are there have been in 
the same place for a long time, longer 
than many men in combat. Those in 
service units like the MPs or Quarter- 
master landed on or shortly after D-day 
and have never once been more than 
the nearest town away. They’re "rear 
echelon” up to where it hurts. Men sta- 
tioned in Oran, which has more GIs 
than any other North African town, 
take turns by outfits standing formal 
retreat, leggins and all. 

Apart from the comparatively few 
soldiers, North Africa is normal again. 
It’s still a place of exhibition and allure 
and filth, where few people—outside of 
the Arabs—will admit they were born 
and where nearly everyone who isn’t 
going to the States after the war tells 
you he is returning to France. 


Algiers, which was important when 
it was the temporary Paris of France 
and when the Champs-Elysees was lo- 
cated on Rue Michelet, is back to nor- 
mal too. Today, and perhaps years from 
now, guides will point out where Ad- 
miral Darlan was assassinated, or the 
museum where American women sol- 
diers were quartered. 

We've left a little history, too. Among 
other things broken hearts, maybe, and 
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sold or stolen equipment and clothing. 
We've left a former President liner, the 
"Thomas Stone,” on the rocks east of 
Algiers harbor just where it floundered 
after catching a torpedo in the rudder 
on D-day. Navy salvage crews have re- 
moved all the equipment, and one Navy 
supply officer said that the hull had 
been sold to a scrap dealer in Casa- 
blanca. Nobody knows how he’ll move 
it or when. 


OME PEOPLE here still hold allegi- 

ance to the "old country”—Franco 
Spain or Vichy France—but these Fas- 
cist-minded Africans are not too ac- 
tive, and their influence is compara- 
tively weak. 

Those who belonged to the PPF or 
Partie Populaire, the Fascist crowd run 
by Jacques Doriot, are now either in 
the Army, or on trial, or, in the case of 
the biggest shots, dead. The same thing 
is true of other groups, like the AS, 
the Auxilio Sociale, a fraternal group 
of Spaniards headed by a padre named 
Manresse’' who is now beaming Franco 
propaganda to North Africa after be- 
ing kicked out of Oran, and the SOL, 
the Service Ordre Legionnaire, which 
once constituted the cream of Marshal 
Petain’s old combatants. The epuration 


of the Fascists has been slowed down 
by the departure of the Committee of 
National Liberation for France, but 
Communist party members keep hound- 
ing officials to continue trials. 

One liberal organization which has 
offices in Algiers, Oran and Constan- 
tine passed out handbills recently, pro- 
testing a verdict of a French Army tri- 
bunal which gave only prison sentences 
to the Vichyite torturers who figured in 
atrocities at the Djenien-bou-Rezg po- 
litical prison camp in Algeria. T ials 
like the famous Pucheu case, on a 
smaller scale, continue every day. 


OWEVER, there is no "threat” of 

Fascism in North Africa, although 
just as in Sicily and Italy and probably 
several other recently-liberated coun- 
tries, not every person on the wrong 
side of the fence has been removed from 
official posts. Their work is known and 
everybody knows them. Their old power 
is gone and weak in comparison to 
De Gaullist followers who do not have 
to keep their opinions to themselves 
now. 

The finger is kept on certain people 
and companies, nevertheless, in places 
never touched by the American soldiers 
but still very much a part of North 
Africa, Spanish Morocco and Tangiers. 
A ”Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals,” comparable to the. British 
"Black List,” contains names and ad- 
dresses of unfriendly neutrals in neutral 
North Africa. But the list is much longer 
for Argentina and Spain: 

In brief, North Africa is a French 
colony aguin. 

Only recently a cabinet meeting in 


‘Paris of the FCNL decided to give com- 


pulsory full-time schooling for one mi!- 
lion Moslem children of both sexes in 
North Africa and at the same time de- 
cided to reclaim ground for tens of 
thousands of Moslem families. 

But as far as the American soldier 
who sweats it out there is concerned, 
the reaction to that will be: How does 
that affect the shoe-shine kids with 
American polish? 
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Only Indian in the tournament is Sigmn. Isaac Thomas, Canadian amateur 
featherweight who’s fighting on the 8th Army team. 
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By Pvt. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


HE HONEYMOON is over. Tomor- 
row afternoon, at. Rome’s Branc- 
accio Theater, French, British and 
American Army and Navy boxers who 
ate, slept and trained together for the 
past week at Building B of the Foro 
d’Italia, will discard their 14-ounce 
playthings and don eight-ounce gloves 
in an effort to decapitate each other 
—as politely as the Olympic Rules will 
allow—in the interests of the second 
Inter-Allied Boxing Championships to 
be held in this theater of operations. 
The first one, as every sports-minded 
GI in the Mediterranean area knows, 
was held in February of this year at a 
place called St. Eugene Stad. in Algiers 
and the 5th Army team won it. Any- 
one who happened to be around for 
that conspicuous first (some 77,000 in- 
terested spectators were) isn’t likely 
to forget it. Unlike the present setup, 
the Algiers championships were held 
right out in the open. In Sun Valley 
this could be a bright and ingratiating 


way of doing things. But in Algiers it’ 


was a wet catastrophe. The joint was 
so lousy with mud, sleet and rain that 
anyone who sat through a complete 


card automatically became a member 


in spirit of the 5th Army. 
But, as you may expect, now that 


the fights will be held in.a closed audi- ~ 


torium, the weather will unquestionably 
reek with sunshine and balmy breezes. 
The perversity of the elements, how- 
ever, will be purely incidental to the 
business at hand, which will be man- 
slaughter as it is performed in the 
best squared circles. What actually 
will be taking place is a showdown on 
a theater-wide scale. The best scrap- 
pers from seven zones—after being 
provided by the Allied Sports Com- 
mission with every opportunity to get 
themselves in the best possible shape 
—will hook, jab and chop at each other 
to decide which zone has produced the 
most champions. To the thousands of 
ticket-holders who will have a scream- 
ing good time at these sessions, this 
can, and probably will, be very fasci- 
nating stuff indeed. 


HANCES are you never heard of a 

turnbuckle. That’s okay. For 
ourselves, we didn’t know whether it 
was a G-string supporter or a new in- 
strument in television until somebody 
told us. A turnbuckle is a small device 
that clamps on the ring posts and keeps 
the ropes taut. It isn’t much of a gad- 
get, it’s just a—well, it’s just a turn- 
buckle. But in a sense, turnbuckles 
symbolize all of the spirit and struggle 
that went into making this whole beak- 
busting extravaganza possible. For 
there were hundreds of little things 
like turnbuckles that were absolutely 
essential to the construction of suitable 
training facilities, which in turn are 
absolutely essential to the operation of 
the tournament itself. 

The thing to bear in mind about a 
turnbuckle is that it has to be requisi- 
tioned. You don’t walk into a QM 
dump and say, ”Let’s have a dozen of 
those, Jack.” In the Army you wade 
through what people refer to as chan- 
nels—and people have been known to 
drown in them. The four-man com- 
mittee of the Allied Sports Commis- 
sion that almost drowned on more than 
one occasion submitted this small saga 
of a requisition. , 

Step one: Required, 100 turnbuckles. 
Step two, a buckslip from the Commit- 
tee to the Engineer Section of AFHQ, 
MTOUSA. Step three, buckslip re- 
turned approving number of turn- 
buckles requested. Step four, approved 
buckslip rebucked to Headquarters 
Command of AFHQ. Step five, requisi- 
tion blank filled out. Step six, blank 


Don’t let this fool you. Ordinarily, 
Tuffy Williams (LAC William Mc- 
Veigh) is very much on his feet, 
THe former Welsh champ, repre- 
senting 8th Army, fights in the 
professional middleweight class. 
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directed to PBS Engineer Section. Step 
seven, Sports Committee requested to 
visit PBS depot for required turn. 
buckles. Step eight, depot provides 
turnbuckles—provided they have the 
damn things in stock. 

Fortunately, or miraculously, this 
requisition was consummated in four 
days. Sometimes it takes 40 days or 
140. “But the turnbuckle routine had 
to be repeated in hundreds of cases for 
such things as sponges, stools, support- 
ers, swivels, whistles, ad infinitum, ad 


nauseum and ad your own. What fi- Hous qua 
nally happens, of course, after a!) this denunc: 
has been accomplished, is that a boxer d. by 


strides into the gym, takes a fast look he be 
around and says, ”’What, no pulley sled; (Cc) 
weights?” Honest, the real show ain’t Mind (d) t 
in the ring at all. the fou 
pazing 
A HANDFULL of men on the sth gys.tbat t 
Army team were firing small arms 
and machine guns up until the time 
they were released for temporary duty 
in the tournament. Some, have been in 
the lines only a few months, others 
have been front-line troops consider- 
ably longer than that. Watching this 
group work out at the gym, you could 
detect no particular difference be- 
tween them and the men representing 
the rear areas. The doughfeect -moved 
as fast, hit as hard, endured as much 
and looked as well as anyone else. 

And yet having undergone what js 
unquestionably the severest test of 
human nerve. and endurance over a 
protracted period of time, it seemed 
inevitable that something about them 
should be different. None of them, 
however, could see how his physical 
values had suffered for his front-line 
experience. If anything, they were cer- 
tain they were a bit more rugged than 
most other people, for their bodies had 
been conditioned to stand greater pun- 
ishment. Notwithstanding all com- 
ments to the contrary, the so-called mo- 
bile infantry still walks from one cap-: 
tured town to another, and mountains 
are still negotiated the hard way, 
While this can be hell on a man’s 
state of mind, it isn’t so bad on his leg 
muscles. This, in fact, is one of the 
few things these men don’t regret 
about the infantry. Aside from that, 
however, life in a foxhole is not ex- 
actly conducive to a good state of box- 
ing health. . 

Capt. John F. Sullivan, who coached 
the team last year when it won the 
championship and is here with them 
again, says that it is tough to get 4 
man into good fighting shape when 
he’s fresh out of the lines. Constant 
rain, mud and tension, plus diet defi- 
ciencies inherent in C rations, he says, 
are a drain on a man’s body and im- 
pair his physical coordination. "Rest 
and relaxation and three good meals 
a day are what these Joes needed more 
than anything else,” said Sullivan. 
"They’ve received that in addition to 
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a week of sound training and they're ms last wi 
ready to go. It will take a lot of g hope is Py 
men to beat them.” : 
he of Ar 
[78 GETTING so that a boxer leads Hit heavic 
with his left because he is more pho . 
togenic from that angle. At least it BP tetting hi 
seemed that way out at the gym the By s+ « 


latter part of this week when a four 
man movie unit from the Signal Corps 
set up their apparatus and started to Brancac 
record some of the shenannigans. They few peop 
had the room looking like Sound Stage 3M of judgi, 
Number Five on the RKO lot, with ed ex 


eight lamps set up on tripods around lean bet 
a ring and a big camera focused a x crows 
rectly on it. flective 

The crew’s real work, of course, Aeturate a 
won’t start until tomorrow when the ~ at th 
fights get under way. The film, af fy that ju 
proximately 2,000 feet of it, wi ole Ther 
sent to Washington, where it will a8 ther 


come available to the national news Bers. 
reels, the OWI, or to the Army Pm ape 
ducers of combat bulletins. The ¢ré or 
is comprised of three enlisted men ani : “ Sig 
one officer, or two cameramen ane an hi 
two light, sound and script men. nied n 

use a double-sound system, Won Mi: t it m 
means that while one instrument rr What ; 
ords the action, another records © sty talk 
sound, both of which are subsequently meen 
synchronized. ® has 
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mps Put Crowns 
Fight Jamboree 


y the most hated and re- 
mo sapiens extant in the 
species known as fight 
eo gentlemen, who are really 
ghen you get to know them, 
ves of contempt and deri- 
tter how effectively they ply 
« In baseball, the most im- 
plea is "Kill the ump!” But 
joe is something else again. 
y—if you've ever listened to 
ue breed that turns yp at 
js too sweet for thé guy. 
jus quarters of the house 
denunciations of his gnces- 
d by weird catcalls and 
be be (a) strung up; (b) 
ed; (c) dismembered with a 
and (d) tarred and feathered. 
the four standbys, 
wzing thing about judges, 
js that they are impervious 
This is probably all to the 
a judge with delicate sen- 
ould be a raving lunatic 
sie night on the job at, say, 
Square Garden--or possibly 


Cisneros, 5th Army pro- 
ight (above), took a title 
ts last winter. Another 5th 
hope is Pvt. Ezzard Charles 
»%e of America’s top-rank- 
tt heavies as a civilian, 
tttting his hands wrapped 
by Sgt. Sol Lester. 


Brancaccio Theater. What 
few people realize about the 
bot judging fights is that it 
ed expert to practice it. 
*Can bet your bottom buck 
~je.crowd hoots a decision, 
tillective judgment is not as 
Accurate as the judgment. of 
§ at the ringside. This is 
bY that judges, as individuals, 
le. There are good and bad 
 *S there are good, bad and 
Boers, lawyers and car- 
When a man hires a law- 
*t—even if he’s a bad one 

. tn sight more about jur- 
than his client, who sells 


ght it might be interesting 
What makes a good box- 
Pine talked about it to Steve 
- burgh fight promoter and 
® has been in the game 


for more than 20 years. Steve said the 
first qualification was coolness, intel- 
ligence and impartiality. Secondly, a 
judge should understand the rules and 
the science of boxing thoroughly, so 
that a hep clouter, with a bag of tricks, 
can’t pull the wool over his eyes. Fi- 
nally, a good official concerns himself 
with a boxer’s offense, defense and ag- 
gressiveness; how well hp blocks, par- 
ries, bobs and weaves, slips and rides 
punches on the defense, and how ef- 
fectively he feints, jabs, hooks and ex- 
ploits an opening after he has "worked 
it.” There are shades and degrees of 
all this which a judge is equipped to 
evaluate. . 

"A crowd,” said Klaus, ”cheers out 
of its prejudices and understands blood 
clearer than anything else.” For ex- 
ample, Steve pointed out that a crowd 
cheers a fighter who knocks his op- 
ponent down, but the opponent may 
have been a "piece of salami.” That 
means he was wide open, and his 
knockdown actually reflects little cred- 
it on t guy who slugged him. Steve 
exploded the theory that all ex-fight- 
ers make good judges. He cited Demp- 
sey and Benny Leonard as two great 
fighters who have not become success- 
ful ring officials. Both, he said, are 
partial to boxing styles, which is ds 
bad as being partial to a man. In judg- 
ing a bout, Dempsey will look for a 
fighter who throws discretion to the 
winds, wades in and throws leather. 
This was Dempsey’s style, and he’s par- 
tial to it. A sharp, scientific boxer is a 
*cutie” to the Manassa Mauler. Leon- 
ard, on the other hand, goes for the 
cuties and labels fighters of the Demp- 
sey school ”bums.” 

Getting back to the original point, 
Steve was firm in the belief that if 
a crowd’s opinion on the outcome of 
a fight did not. happen to jibe with 
the decision handed down by the 
judges, the crowd was probably wrong. 
The defense rests. 
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The long and the short of it are personified by lanky Cpl. Leroy Jeffries, Yank ama- 
teur light heavyweight, and Dvr. Joe Gallagher, 5th Army’s British amateur flyweight. 





NE OF the most interesting skir- 
mishes of the week, to our mind, 
took place at a sugar factory which 
dominates the flooded Po Valley plains 
south of Ravenna. It was late at njght. 
A few ofethe lads were chatting in one 
room when suddenly a long, round ob- 
ject was thrust through the window. 
One soldier saw it and quite casually 
pushed it out again with the end of his 
Bren gun. A lieutenant, peering down 
from an upstairs window just then, saw 
shadowy shapes in the courtyard. The 
situation obviously called for firepower 
and the lieutenant let go with all five 
rounds in his revolver. The Germans 
(it was a Kraut patrol) fled except for 
one wounded man who was captured. 
Then the lieutenant went downstairs 
to deliver a brief lecture on the fact 
that long, round objects are sometimes 
German bazookas and that standard 
operating procedure does not call for 
them to be pushed back out of windows 
with the head of Bren guns. 


ANY MEN have always taken 

water for granted and only when 
nothing else was.available. But the task 
of water supply in a land which never 
seems to dry out anyway is, surpris- 
ingly, very scientific. Capt. E. E. Scho- 
field of Eagle Pass, Texas, commander 
of Company C of an engineer water 
supply unit, looked pained when we in- 
quired if he ever uses forked willow 
twigs to divine water sources. ’”We have 
geologists,” he said sharply. The best 
water source is a well and the unit 
headquarters has a special drilling sec- 
tion. They guesg right more than three- 
quarters of the time and once over Leg- 
horn way even struck natural gas. 
That’s supposed to be a sure sign of oil 
and some of their ex-petroleum field 
drillers have mulled over a rosy post- 
war future as Italian gas czars. Springs 
also serve fairly well but streams rate 
a poor third. It takes lots of alum, 
soda and hard work to take out the 
turpidity in rainy weather. Nobody pays 
much attention to a possible water 
point unless it can produce 100 gallons 
a minute which becomes understand- 
able when you realize that Company C 
alone has dished out 50 million gal- 
lons in 18 months overseas. It seems 
the Army believes two gallons per man 
per day is plenty but that, aside from 
men in the line, GIs use a lot more. Hos- 
pital patients may consume up to 20. 
Strangely enough, jobs at a water point 
are coveted. "It means no guard, n?’ 
formations and no first sergeant,” 
&-Sgt. Raymond Janora of Buffalo, 
N. Y., platoon leader, explained Like 
any other soldiers, water point men 
howl for mail, Christmas packages and 
PX supplies. Their main source of un- 
happiness is that almost everyone 
driving up for water asks for ’chlorine 
cocktails.” It’s SOP to put 1.4 parts of 
chlorine to each million of water 
but the boys don’t like to be reminded 
of it. First Sgt. Ralph Cantalupo of 
New York, S-Sgt. Leo Decker of Arcade, 
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N. Y., and the other Company C men 
are naturally quite proud of their outfit, 
pointing out that they often deliver 
water under shellfire and that once 
they filled the American Red Cross 
swimming pool with 750,000 gallons of 
water by working 48 hours straight. 
They did seem a trifle embarassed 
over their unit shield, a camel which 
looks rather lig a kangaroo. Their 
motto is, "The Camels Are Coming.” 
Camels, you recall, roam about with 
great quantities of water in their 
stomachs. . 


F IT hadn’t been for Pvt. James P. 
Kilroe of Forest Hills, Mass., we still 
wouldn’t know that it’s a QM. Ration 
Accessory Pack which brings PX sup- 
plies to the front. Cares beir heavily 
“upon Pvt. Kilroe’s existence but he 
took time out to explain that one such 
ration pack goes daily to each combat 
unit of 200 men. It’s all very scientific. 
The Army, it seems, has decided that 
in 24 hours 200 men need 30 razor 
blades, one razor, 16 tubes of shaving 
cream, three tooth brushes, seven tooth 
powder containers, 28 bars of soap, 16 
packages of pipe tobacco and two 
blocks of chewing tobacco. There’s also 
. a pack of cigarettes, a candy bar, a stick 
of gum and a box of matches for each 
man. To us, this doesn’t seem enough of 
anything, but Pvt. Kilroe, who works 
for the Army Exchange Service and 
ought to know,-. believes we’re wrong. 
The chief complaints, he reports, are 
that the QM. sends along brushless 
shaving cream instead of the old- 
‘fashioned brand, that tooth powder is 
substituted for tooth paste and that 
there isn’t enough soap. 


HE FELLOW had a ready explan- 

ation when he presented himself 
at the apartment building. ’You real- 
ize that there are soldiers in this area,” 
he explained in his confidential man- 
ner. "Just as a matter of routine pro- 
tection it will be necessary to give you 
a physical examination. I'll start with 
the women.” The examination, it de- 
veloped, required an appearance in 
little or no clothing at all, but the 
apartment residents cooperated. That 
is, they did until the doctor knocked 
at one apartment—and found that an- 
other doctor lived there. The second 
physician, an Italian, asked a few 
questions and then decided that his 
colleague knew nothing about medi- 
cine. He called the Field Security 
Police. Unfortunately, before their ar- 
rival, the doctor finished the examina- 
tions and departed with a promise to 
return the next day with certificates 
of good health. The word that his 
authenticity was questionable got 
arourm™ and when the doctor and a 
sergeant companion popped up the fol- 
lowing morning they were surrounded 
by a throng of furious women brandish- 
ing rolling pins and frying pans. The 
Field Security Police rescued the pair 
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RUMORS that the beer ration is 
to be suspended for the winter 
are just that—rumors. Capt. 
Robert A. Huelster of St. Paul, 
Minn., Army Exchange Service 
officer at 5th Army said that 
when a couple of scheduled ship- 
ments failed to arrive the beer 
ration was suspended for one 
period. But you have the cap- 
tain’s word that the situation is 
well in hand now. However, the 
ration has been halved to six 
bottles for each two-week period. 
The explanation is simple: ship- 
ping. The war is racing along 
at such a pace that luxuries 
can’t count on the space they 
once received. Capt. Huelster 
also says that there isn’t a word 
of truth in the story that the 
Army hange Service has been 
holding back special supplies of 
beer so the 5th Army can cele- 
brate a foaming white Christ- 
mas. 

















and found the "doctor” was a buck pri- 
vate and the sergeant an innocent com- 
panion who’d come along for the fun 
of it. "It just seemed like a good idea,” 
he said. The officer from a higher 
headquarters who relayed the tale 
opined that the private probably would 
be court-martialed. ’Too bad, because a 
man with such ingenuity probably de- 
serves to be promoted,” he added. Any. 
soldier who can give birth to an idea 
like that is going to be heard from in 
the postwar world. 


HERE IS a new generation now made 

up of the very young whose first 
conscious impressions were of a war- 
ring world. A British soldier provided 
a glimpse into the-minds of these 
children when_he shared a letter from 
his wife in London. She once believed 
her five-year-old had been successfully 
shielded from cruel reality. She began 
to doubt, though, when Robin inter- 
rupted a maternal cuddling by mur- 
muring, "I want to bash them Ger- 
mans.” Her~last illusions disappeared 
as the child, about to crawl into_his 
shelter and bed, pricked up his ears 
at a distant explosion. ”"M ae 
= innocently, "Was that a V-1 or 
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T= GHOST of the Luftwaffe is a 
particularly lively and nasty bit of 
ectoplasm. This particular ghost was 
one of those sneak German raiders 
which frequently buzz over the Italian 
front at dusk. A good many months 
have passed since the days when the 
sound of aircraf{ motors invariably 
meant Stukas. Air’superiority seems to 
have conditioned our reflexes and we 
didn’t even look oyt the window when 
a plane approached. Then, as the build- 
ing shuddered we rushed to the door. 
Dead ahead a dark plume of smoke 
spiraled skyward. Seconds later the 
raider returned. It was a stubby-winged 
ME, flying very low. Tracers knit a web 
of color around him but the German 
raced gn, duplicating his first run. The 
bomb was silhouetted as it tumbled 
from the plane belly. The building shud- 
dered once more and a new arc of smoke 
billowed upward. Jerry returned a third 
time to strafe and then fled northward, 
They were pulling a British soldier out 
from the wreckage when we arrived 
at the bombed building. He requested 
a cigarette and someone gave him one, 
"Nasty show,” the wounded Tommie 
commented stoically. Then they carried 
him to an ambulance and he was taken 
off with the three cther casualties, 
The scene is sharp in memory—fresh 
rubble cluttering the muddy roadway, 
the flickering glare of a burning lorry, 
ambulance attendants working with 
swiftness and calm. Along with a lot of 
other people, we’d been paying very 
little attention to air precautions re- 
cently. No more. 


NE ANSWER to the oft-debated 

question of whether Jap or Ger- 
man is the tougher adversary comes 
from Cpl. George DePew, presently of 
the 361st Infantry Regiment but lately 
of the 7th Division’s 32nd Infantry. 
DePew, who hails from Los Angeles, 
fought in the Aleutians until a sniper 
sent him back home with a chest 
wound. He reports that the Japs de- 
veloped their infiltration technique to 
the point where slant-eyed gentry 
sometimes popped into the chow line for 
dinner. The corporal-has a lot of other 
interesting information on the Sons of 
Heaven. A Nip nips at his bottle of saki 
before the battle, it appears, and us- 
ually is good and drunk. He’s a nasty 
little fellow, given to mad charges and 
possessing a predeliction to curling up 
with a warm hand grendde. And Cpl. 
DePew prefers Germans to Japs any 
day. "The Krauts fight like us—you 
know what they will do next,” he says. 


OST professional writers back 

home would mortgage their type- 
writers for an opportunity to be pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post, 
but a 5th Army master sergeant does 
it with regularity. His name is Robert 
C. Geake, and the Post already has 
printed six of his offerings. Sgt. Geake 
was an assistant stage manager for 
Orson Welles and one of: the voices 
on the March of Time before he de- 
cided in January, 1941, that he might 
as well get that year of training over 
with quick. He’d never done any writ- 
ing but coming overseas two years 
ago, he wrote some sketches for the 
hometown paper back in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. No one was quite sure just what 
to do about censoring them and they 
finally drifted all the way to the Bureau 
of Public Relations in Washington. The 
next thing Sgt. Geake knew his stories 
were appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post instead of the Fort Wayne 
News Sentinel. Since then he’s '- 
formed the reading public back home 
about such varied subjects as nu 
pack trains, the San Carlo Opera 4m 
5th Army Wacs. Sgt. Geake labors over 
his Post writings when he isn’t busy 
turning out feature stories on Gis for 
the Sth Army Public Relations Office. 
In between times he fights @ losing 
battle to control probably the most un 
ruly, rust-colored hair in the 5th — 
—Sgt. STAN SWINTO! 
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Patchwork 
Pays Off 


That Shoulder Patch You Wear 
Has A War Record All Its Own 
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By Cpl. ROBERT MEYER 
Staff Writer 


N DAYS cf old when knights were 


bold, as the rhyme goes, military in- 
signia first made an appearance and 
ever since those ancient days profes- 
sional and nonprofessional soldiers 
have proudly sported the trade-marks 
of their own outfits. 

The first insignia introduced in the 
United States Army identified various 
corps and departments. There was 
nothing abstract or surrealistic about 
them, either, and some of the common 
sense symbols still are in use. 

The forerunner of all U. S. Army in- 
signia, according to Arthur E. Du Bois, 
Chief of the Heraldic Section, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, is the 
bursting bomb of the Ordnance De- 
partment. That one dates back from 
about 1832. Originally it represented 
both artillery and ordnance, and was 
embroidered in gold on officers’ long- 
skirted coats. 

From that simple seed sprouted a 
whole garden of American insignia— 
decorations which reveal a man’s per- 
sonal heroism or the fact that he took 
part in specific campaigns, and medals 
to indicate his military proficiency. The 
shoulder patch as an identifying in- 
signia, however, is a fairly recent addi- 
tion to Army decor. Uncle Sam didn’t 
‘discover the morale yalue of brightly- 
colored unit markings until virtually 
the end of World War I. 

The first instance of shoulder sleeve 
insignia is credited to members of the 
8ist Division, and is still worn by the 
men in that outfit. It was while the 81st 
was en route to France in 1918 that 
somebody thought it would be a good 
idea for the men in the outfit to wear 
the silhouette of a black cat on the left 
shoulder, the better to recognize one 
another easily. So all Eighty-Firsters 
donned black cats and breezed through 
World War I building a terrific reputa- 
tion and proving to all and sundry that 
Shoulder patches. were practical things 
and had their place on_the battlefield. 

Official permission to wear the black 
cat wasn’t granted the 8ist until Oct. 
19, 1918, less than a month before World 
War I ended. But that approval was the 
War Department’s admission that the 
Simple little black cat had done its job 
well. General Headquarters admitted 
that shoulder sleeve insignia were 
genuine morale builders and ”a valuable 
means of helping troops reassemble 
meer their own officers after an of- 
ensive.” 


HAT official recognition started a 

boom in unit trade-marks. In fact, 
all organizations of the AEF were or- 
dered to adopt individual patches. 

The common conceptiox. seems to be 
that when an organizatior is about 
to adopt an insignia someone in the 
unit’s higher chain of command sits 
down, day-dreams a bit as he looks at 
the ceiling, then suggésts a design to 
his liking, 

Some would have you believe, for 
example, that back in 1918 the com- 
mander of the 32nd Division had a 
brain-storm one day and then an- 
nounced very authoritatively: "I think 

> men in our outfit ought to wear 
red arrows shot throug1 « red line. I 
like red arrows shot through red lines.” 

It doesn’t happen that way at all. 
There is a story behind that mark, 
Which was approved originally on 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. The men 
earned it, just as they earned their 
titles, "Iron Jaw” or ’Terrible Division,” 
and they selected their spe:ial insignia 
because they had "shot through every 
line the Boche put before them.” 

The design of insignia is considered 
Tom many angles. Even the laws of 
Visibility are carefully considered, and 
availability of materials is taken into 
account. Naturally, no new design must 
Conflict with another previously author- 
zed; and it must certainly not re- 
Semble a symbol used by the enemy. 

Old-timers of the 45th Division will 





attest to that. The division’s first in- 
signia, okayed by the War Department 
on August 11, 1924, was a yellow swas- 
tika on a red square. The marking 
was an Indian good luck sign, but it 
looked too much like the Nazi swastika 
and so on May 22, 1939, it was outlawed 
and the current design substituted. 


NCIDENTS in the history of an or- 

ganization or the locality from which 
the men come usually influence the 
pattern of shoulder patches. You have 
seen a wide variety of insignia in this 
theater, and perhaps you’ve often won- 
dered what they stand for. Well, here’s 
the story behind some of them, as re- 
_— by the National Geographic So- 
ciety. 


ARMY GROUND FORCES. A hori- 
zontally-striped red, white and blue 
disk was personally selected in World 
War I by General John J. Pershing 
to represent General Headquarters. The 
inspiration underlying the design is 
said to have been the brassard worn 
by staff officers while visiting the front. 


, ARMY AIR FORCES. Approved March 

Z1, 1942. The original Army marking 
for its planes—a blue circle witn a 
white star on which was superimposed 
a red disk—was the basis for the Army 
Air Forces shoulder patch. Gold wings 
have been added in the adaptation of 
the design. In the plane marking, the 
red disk was dropped in 1942 because it 
was confusell wit:. the Japanese plane 
identification, but the original design 
was maintained in the sleeve insignia. 
The ultra-marine disk represents the 
sky and air. -The golden wings sur- 
mounting the star are an indication 
of victorious operation. 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES. The Army 
Service Forces had previously been 
called the Service of Supply, and be- 
fore that the War Department Over- 
head. The Service Forces insignia—a 
blue star in a white sexaphoil on a red 
background—had its origin in the crest 
of the coat of arms of the United States, 
and it uses the national colors. 

One of the most amusing stories con- 
cerning insignia was circulated in the 
Mediterranean Theater by a caustic GI. 
He took one look at the Army Service 
Forces patch and said: ’That, no doubt, 
represents a brigadier general lost in a 
fog and surrounded by red tape.” 

When the sexaphoil was changed to 
a Turkish window as a special salute 
to the men serving in North Africa, 
the critical GI was asked for an opin- 
ion. "Oh, that,” said he, "is degrading. 
Imagine our advertising a brigadier 
general, still lost in a fog, but now 
crowned with a toilet seat of red tape!” 


Il CORPS. An American eagle and 
British lion show that the organization 
operated with the British in World War 
I. The Delft blue background might 
have been selected, one authority said, 
because the II Corps served much of 
its time in Holland. 


THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISION. Orig- 
inally approved Oct. 29, 1918. The 
"Sandstorm Division” shows a bovine 
skull on an olla (Mexican water flask), 
both suggestive of New Mexico, where 
the division trained for World War I. 
Jerry has nicknamed the current crop 
"Red Devils.” 


EIGHTY-FIFTH DIVISION. Origin- 
ally approved Dec. 24, 1918. The ”’Cus- 
ter Division” uses its initials for its 
patch in honor of General Custer, for 
whom its World War I training camp 
was named. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH LFIVISION. Origin- 
ally approved Nov. 12, 1918. The ”’Clover 
Leaf Division” uses two 8s, forming a 
four-leaf clover to represent the four 
states from which its personnel was 
originally supplied. 


NINETY-FIRST DIVISION. Originally 
approved Dec. 8, 1918. The evergreen 
represents readiness. 

NINETY-SECOND DIVISION. Origin- 
ally approved Oct. 20 and Dec. 6, 1918. 
The "Buffalo Division” is composed of 
Negro troops, 
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Pan AMERICAN Airways, which es< 
timates 233,500 persons will make 
round-trip flights across the Atlantic 
in a normal postwar year, believes 128,- 
425 of them will fly in American flag 
ships. That’s about the first definite 
estimate anyone has made about the 
air travel which has become an ordin- 
ary, everyday affair with the Air 
Transport Command. 

Pan American, and for that matter, 
most of the commercial lines that in- 
tend to do their business over the 
waters of the world, expect to cut into 
ship traffic. Pan-Am recognizes the 
*house party” value of steamship 
travel will always prove an attraction. 
Where else can you have an orchestra, 
a swimming pool and a game of shuf- 
fleboard? On the other hand, the air- 
fine argues, cheaper rates and travel- 
fing time reduction should divert 9 per- 
cent, or 28,561 of the prewar business 
passengers. Of the non-business pas- 
sengers, it sees diversion to planes of 
60 percent of Class A passengers, 35 
percent of Class B and ten percent of 
Class C. 

Each method of transportation has 
its own fine points. To some persons, 
the question may be: which is easier 
on the constitution, air or sea sickness? 


* 

IS SHIP, ”Buzzin’ Two Duzzin,” 
gave 2nd Lt. John A. Taylor, 24- 
year-old pilot from Tacoma, Wash., as 
well as Germans and civilians in north- 
ern Italy a merry chase recently, but 
Taylor rode the B-24 back through hell 
and near Venetian high water to bring 

her in safely—alone. 

The ship was hit near the Brenner 
Pass. She was going down. Taylor rang 
the bell for the crew to bail out. Down 
to 200 feet, somewhere near Venice, two 
windmilling props started churning 
which made three all told—and still a 
long voyage home. He dodged the pic- 
turesque city of Venice, but upset the 
startled gondoliers by giving the har- 
bor a 50-foot buzz inspection, not ex- 
actly two. dozen, but enough to scare 
them. 

Over the Adriatic, Taylor put in a 
radio call for a bearing to the nearest 
‘(Allied field. Someone on the other end 
replied: "Steer 225 degrees.” That 
sounded suspicious because the word 


GA 


"steer” was strictly a phony in any air 
language. When Taylor called for an 
identification, his steerers refused to an- 
swer. So, he cursed them out in a couple 
of Yankee phrases, flew home on a 
proper direction, and told the field 
truck which came to pick up the crew: 
"I’m it. There ain’t no more. Just me 
and "Buzzin’ Two Duzzin.” 


HEN Sgt. James A. Raley, 37-year- 

old tail gunner with a 15th AF 
Fortress Group, fell 18,000 feet in a 
chunk of shot-up plane last spring— 
and lived—most people wanted to know 
if he was.related to Superman, who also 
is something of a flier. Just to prove 
that lightning does strike twice in the 
same place of a plane, a Royal Yugo- 
slavian Air Force tail gunner recently 
fell almost 20,000 feet in the tail section 
of a Liberator, and if he hadn’t lived 
we'd never be able to relate his story. 


How does it feel to fall through the 
air with the greatest of leave? This is 
how Ist Lt. Voyin Stoykovitch felt: 


”*Seconds passed, and that terrifying 
screech of metal being ripped had stop- 
ped. A terrific explosion followed, and 
then a death-like silence—with only the 
whistling of the wind about me. I 
opened my eyes with full realization 
that I was still alive. What I happened 
to see, though, didn’t for a moment re- 
lieve the sick, empty feeling in the pit 
of my stomach. 

"The entire sky seemed filled with 
parts of wreckage. An engine’ hurtled 
down a short distance from me. Two life 
rafts in some manner had become _ in- 
flated and made an eerie picture while 
floating down. That horror-stricken 
feeling became more acute as part of 
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the fuselage containing one of my crew 
members whose chute had become 
tangled in the wreckage plummeted 
downward. While hopelessly struggling 
to free his chute my friend was being 
dragged to certain death below. 

”I quickly realized my own plight and 
decided what to do as the ground was 
rushing up toward me. It’d be just a 
matter of a few horrible seconds before 
I'd be killed. With my heart almost in 
my throat, I quickly turned to see if 
my parachute was still in the. nook 
where I’d Stored it. It was there, and I 
yanked the ripcord. 


"Shortly before reaching the ground, 
I noticed several German patrols were 
firing in my direction. I landed on the 
side of a rugged hill, spraining my 
ankle. I learned a few minutes later 
from friendly soldiers who came to my 
aid that the German patrols had been 
driven off by a patriot group, saving 
me from capture.” 

Set. Raley, the GI who fell to earth 
last spring, had one small point, though, 
in his heroic favor: he didn’t use a 
parachute. 


NE OF the fightingest, most battle- 
tested warplanes in the Med has 
gone the way of all such veterans after 
148 combat missions—back home for the 
war bond campaigns. Before taking of? 
from its Corsica base, fhe Marauder fi- 
nally was tagged with a name. Crew 
chief Sgt. Leo E. Walker, a former but- 
ter-and-egg man from Fitchburg, Mass., 
emblazoned ”Zero-4” across the nose of 
the B-26 beside its bombs, Swastikas and 
ship killings. 
During 17 months of combat the hot 
ship was unnamed. She was known by 
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the white Group battle number painteq 
on her huge tail fin, but she hed other 
signs on her patched skin which told 
her story: 140 flak holes, all neatly 
covered, but still visible. In racking up 
her 148 missions, ”Zero Four” flew 
more than 190,000 miles—almost eight 
times around the world—and con- 
sumed more than 152,000 gallons of 
gasoline. Her experiences were packed 
with flak and fighters on missions 
over Pantelleria, Lampedusa, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Italy and southern France. 
More that 500,000 pounds of bombs 
dropped from her bomb bays on troop 
concentrations, bridges, marshalling 
yards, gun positions, shipping and 
close ground-support missions. Like 
many another ship in the theater, she’s 
seen every well-known target in these 
parts, and like a smart milkman’s 
horse, she could almost smell a cus- 
tomer miles off. Or at least it seemed 
ginat way. 


UNKINGS in the Mediterranean 
these days are not necessarily 
worrisome. For the last six months an 
air-sea rescue squadron commanded 
by Lt. Col. Littleton J. Pardue has been 
playing nursemaid te wet airmen, a job 
first undertaken by Great Britain’s 
faithful, lumbering Walrus. In that 
comparatively short period the squad- 
ron’s Catalinas have hauled more than 
200 fallen ducks out of the sea. In mak- 
‘ing these rescues the squadron hit the 
Mediterranean about 70 times—more 
than once under enemy fire and some- 
times on rough seas—besides assisting 
in many other rescues by spotting 
dinghys and directing speedy launches 
to the floating birdmen. On one oc- 
casion the rescue crew successfully 
raced and fought an E-boat for the 
privilege 9f welcoming a downed Amer- 
ican pilot. One Catalina, flown by Lt. 
Leonard M. Bilsland, once was shelled 
while rescuing a wounded 12th AF 
flyer. The ship, never built to dodge 
flak, was a "sitting duck,” but the res- 
cue was made. Every pilot in the squad- 
ron has at least one lifesaving mission 
to his credit; most have ten or more. 
Top man is Lt. Walter B. Milburn, Jr., 

who has saved 50 fellow airmen. 
—Sgt. HERB MITGANG 





Hello Kid 


"Hello kid, glad to see you, 

Did you make that fight for Rome? 
Did you stand on Alban hillsides 
‘And spot St. Peter’s Dome? 


—— you tanned by scorching sun- 
shine, 

Were you drenched by chilling rain, 
Were you hungry, sore and blistered, 
‘As you fought for every gain? 


Did you get your share of vino 
With each little town you took? 
Bet you swiped some chickens, too | 
Say, who in hell was cook? 

* 
”’Did the Pizons yell and cheer. you 
As your column came in view? 
Did you praise the little piper cub 
That high above you flew? 


Did you ask the Man in Heaven 
To blacken out the sun, 

So that darkness would protect you 
From the searching eyes of Hun? 


”When you broke out of the mountains 
‘And you rode through Roman streets, 
Did you get a little homesick 
By the way a Roman greets? 


”Did you brush up on Italian 
With the famous ’Veni Qua,’ 
‘nd learn to pass the time of day 
With Pizon coma sta? 


”Did your thoughts go back to Jersey 
Or wherever you might dwell? 

Did this seem just like a heaven 
After coming out of hell? 


"Well, sure was nice to meet you, 
chum— 

Mighty glad I did— 

You gotta go, well best of luck— 
‘And take it easy, kid—.” 


—T-Sgt. T. J. Dorman 


Perspective 


From overmuch handling 
Memories wear bare, 

And in time sharp nostalgia 
Seems easier to bear. 

Those mists from the past 

Do bn thinner somehow, 

And one day you admit 

That you live in the ”Now.” 

~ Sgt. Virgil Scott 


MY DREAM 
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Of rest and A. Larry Schieber. 


Awakening 


The purple night has flown into the 
West, 

And in the East young Phoebus starts 
anew 

His journey; and the pearls of eve- 
ning dew 

Begin to vanish from the Earth’s green 
breast; 

In country ways the cock crows far 
and wide, 

As from their sleep return the hosts 
of day, 

Nocturnal creatures cease their work or 
play, 

The chilly owl seeks his lair to hide; 

Where darkness slept. will come the 
shine 

Of light on metal, and thé voice of 
men, 





To laugh and boast of petty deeds 
again, 

Or start to seek more laughter and 
more wine 

And rousing all, the Sergeant’s thun- 
drous shout: ’ 

"All right, youse lousy bums, I said 
’Fall out’.” 

—T-5 Harold P. Williams 


Elegy From The Foxhole 


After the battle is over, 

After the peace is won, 

And the last crushed village rises 
Like a flower to the sun, 

Shall we meet where the edges of eve- 


ning 
Brighten the stars as they pass, 
The same, once-merry fellow 
Drinking to life from his glass? 


Shall we sing stumbling home in the 
darkness, 

Laughter upon every tongue, 

To rise with the mists of morning 

Finding ourselves again young? 


Shall we seek the hilltops remembered, 

Ever and ever again; 

With our love on our arm find the li- 
lacs, 

Shattered like purple rain? 

Shall we sit in the cool of the shadows 

Believing again in a word, 

In-the warmth of a hand, the sound 
of a prayer, 

Deep in the darkness stirred? 

Shall we listen for notes out of si- 
lence, 

Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart; 

Know their wings, like the color of day- 
break 

Shall we be young again? 

—Pvt. Jerry Korman 


The Red Leaves 


Remember our dreams where the ma- 
ples stood, 

Of castles on clouds and a crown? 

You'll find them down the Path of 
Childhood 

Where ‘the Red Leaves of Dreams 
tumble down. 

—Pvt. Conrad Durham 


Yet Another Year 


They said it would not be long—last 
year. 

Once we had the enemy where tanks 
could go 

In break-neck speed. There would be 
no fear 

Of interminable days, weary months— 
winter snow. 

But, yet another year will come, learn- 
ing fast 

The art of letting blood, man at man— 

City after city—rubble, Europe’s new 
ruins. At last, 

When madness ends, I want once more 
a land 

To love in early morning light, a rich 
new earth 

Fresh and clean, rested after a hard 


— --F. O. Doug. Wallace 
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] NEVER LEFT HOME—By Bob Hope; 
gimon and Schuster, New York; 1.00. 


If you like Bob 
——3- Hope, you’re bound 
to like his book, "I 
Never Left Home.” 
And if you ever 
a ——~<« (<ee| happened to be in 
f any of the places 
CIN? he stopped during 
-." his~ trip through 
— , the British Isles 
and the Mediter- 
ranean area, you'll get an even bigger 
kick out of reading about his experi- 
nces. 
“The Hope troupe, which included 
Frances Langford, singer Jack Pep- 
per and guitar-playing Tony Romano, 
swung through Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, French Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Sicily, then cut back through Ice- 
land before heading on to Alaska. In 
that time they played to whole di- 
visions and to a dozen people in a gen- 
eral’s villa, to’ bomber pilots and sub- 
marine crews, to British and Ameri- 
cans. They gave a lot of GIs at least 
one happy evening to remember. 

Hope uses_99 lively pages to describe 
those wanderings and nearly every page 
is brightened by a Carl Ross draw- 
ing. Ross’ sketches carry just the right 
tone of insanity to match the text. 

The result is a sort of super Hope 
program, with Bob acting as the butt 
of a fair share of his gags and Frances 
Langford getting all the flowers. Some- 
how you get the idea that everywhere 
the gang went, GIs treated Frances as 
though they’d never seen a woman 
before. Says Hope of this phenomenon, 
"IT must ask a psychologist why the 
men seemed much more anxious to 
talk to her than me. The reason I 
want to ask a psychologist is because 
the only person I’ve mentioned this 
dg me I’d better talk to a psycho- 
ogist.” 

Hope’s observations on the countries 
toured take up a good share of the 
space. Of England he says, ’The feel- 
ing of great age that you get from 
most of the rural British hotels never 
fails to impress you. This feeling of 
great age is caused by stiffness, which 
is brought on by climbing into those 
high beds . . . No kidding, every time 
I stay in one of those grand old Eng- 
lish inns I expect Shakespeare to bring 
up the towels.” He also explains the 
British officers’ insignia, ’’They’re lit- 
tle round disks, sort of like beehives, and 
the English call them pips... The girls 
in the WAAF’s wear the same insignia. 
I happen to know because I was out 
with a girl who told me she was a lieu- 
tenant, and she had two pips.” 

Marrakech in Frénch Morocco im- 
pressed Bob deeply. "There were hun- 
dreds of beggars,” he relates, "and a 
lot of guys kneeling on rugs praying. 
Reminds you of option time at Para- 
mount—till they get up and try to sell 
you the rug.” Tunis also left its mark 
on him. "The mosquitoes around Tu- 
nis are so big they have to use landing 
strips. But I got kind of used to their 
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I whispered, Lonesome, honey?” 


biting me. What I never could get 
used to was seeing them pull out a bot- 
tle of Worcestershire sauce.” 

In Palermo, where the troupe spent 
an evening with General Patton, Bob 
ran into his worst blackout, so bad 
that nobody knew where the jeep was 
going. ”We stopped at’ one point to 
try to get our bearings and heard a 
woman say in Italian, Darling, you’ve 
been drinking again.’ I flashed on 
my electric torch and found we were 
parked right in the middle of one of 
those great big Italian beds with the 
exhaust of the jeep pointing right in 
the woman’s face.” 

The book derives its title partly from 
the fact that Hope kept running into 
people he knew in the States—Burgess 
Meredith, Clark Gable, Ernie Pyle, 
Bruce Cabot; John Steinbeck—but even 
more because he made a remarkable 
discovery—soldiers are people. "What 
gave me the idea,” he says, "that having 
been in battle would change American 
guys, I don’t. know. I’m glad I was 
wrong.” 





Ewha 


Combat Fatigue... 


They are now making the North Af- 
rican shots in the filming of Ernie 
Pyle’s first book, ”"This*Is Your War.” 
Burgess Meredith has had part of his 
head shaved so that he can have as 
little hair as Ernie, whom he’ll portray 
in the movie, while real GIs have been 
in training for a month for battle 
scenes now being reeled off at Vic- 
torville, Calif. 


' Scene Stealer. . 


Hollywood press agents, now that the 
zany-trial angle seems about played 
out, might take a tip for their next 
legal campaign from the story of 25- 
year-old Allen Artenchuck of Brooklyn. 
Allen went to see Esther Williams, 
swim star, in her first movie. "Bathing 
Beauty.” After the show, Allen-sneaked 
around the back and tip-toed off with 
six reels of the flicker. He told police 
that Esther was "the most gorgeous 
creature” he’d ever seen. His plan was 
to utilize a friend’s projector and bask 
in Esther’s beauty from a sofa seat 
as his whims directed. 


Daisy’s Dreamboat .. . ° 


Daisy Mae, always on the lookout for 
that bashful brute, Li’l Abner, will be 
able to find him whenever she wants 
him before long. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica is going to print our hero’s 
face as part of an article under ”H- 
Humor,” describing Al Capp’s humor 
"as American as a hot dog.” 


Ginger Plus .. 


_ Columnist Elsa Maxwell points out 
that up to now Fred Astaire has in a 
pleasant philanthropic manner 


*brought out’ a number of stars, in- 
cluding Ginger Rogers, Rita Hayworth, 
Marjorie Reynolds and Paulette God- 
dard. The clog is on the other foot now, 
Says Elsa—someone is bringing out a 
new Astaire. It’s Lucille Bremer, his 
partner in "Ziegfeld Follies.” Of Lu- 
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SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE 
SOLDIERS—By Margaret Halsey; Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York; 2.50. 


The average guy 
can take _ books 
about soldiers or 
leave them alone. 
But very much in 
the "take it” class 
is Margaret Hal- 
sey’s "Some of My 
Best Friends Are 
Soldiers.” One of 
the nicest things 
about the beok is 
that it isn’t about soldiers at all. An- 
other nice thing about it is that Miss 
Halsey can make a gay, moving and 
happy story about some very serious 
and inherently unhappy problems 
which fage America today. 

The author describes her book as 
”a kind of novel.” Actually it is a series 
of letters written by a 26-year-old girl 
to her brother in the Army. Like her 








cille, a former Rockette at the Radio 
City Music Hall, the famed party 
thrower writes ecstatically: ’Imagine, 
if you can, a girl who has the sex ap- 
peal of the best .. . yet has the quiet 
elegance of someone like Greer Gar- 
son ... the exotic quality of a Hedy 
Lamarr ... the simple girlish appeal 
of Teresa Wright ... the legs of Betty 
Grable .. .” Maybe it isn’t the new 
Fred after all. Maybe it’s the old one, 
very confused. 


The Week’s Gag... 

This one swept B’way faster than the 
rumor that Frank Sinatra had died. A 
man walked into a bar and ordered a 
bottle of beer and a straight whiskey. 
He drank the beer, then carefully un- 
buttoned his coat .and emptied the 
whiskey into his vest pocket. He di 
this three times, while the bartender 


_gaped. Finally, the bartender couldn’t 


stand it. He asked, ”What are you do- 
ing?” The customer answered, "I’m 
minding my own business, and I can 
recommend that to you. I ought to 
climb across the bar and give you a 
punch in the nose.” With that, a little 
mouse lifted his head out of the man’s 
vest pocket, eyed the bartender bel- 
ligerently through bloodshot eyes and 
= "And that goes for your cat, 
a 


Jills in Jeeps... 


Gus Van, surviving member of the 
old vaudeville team of Van and 
Schenck, is sure that vaudeville wiil 
come back after the war because sol- 
diers overseas are seeing a lot of ’flesh’ 
Variety 
magazine reports that right now, 170 
USO-Camp shows, comprising 815 

layers, are overseas entertaining the 

ys. The OWI reports that 4,000,000 
soldiers are across various seas from 
the U. §. Figure it out. That means 
two ten-thousandths of a performer 
apiece, or one performer to every 
4,908 soldiers. 


‘B, 
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first novel, "With Malice Toward 
Some,” Miss Halsey’s book is filled with 
a rich heart-warming humor—the sort 
which will take re-reading without suf- 
fering. But underneath the humor lies 
the life and the thoughts of Gretchen, 
of her work at the canteen and of the 
live problems of democracy which face 
her every day. 

Whereas "With Malice Toward 
Some” deals with nothing more nocu- 
ous than a good natured kidding of 
the British people, "Some of My Best 
Friends Are Soldiers” deals with ra- 
cial and religious intolerances as they 
crop up at one particular servicemen’s 
canteen. Miss Halsey has some very 
definite opinions about people and 
their relations with one another. She 
says them, directly and pointedly. 

When the question of dismissing a 
canteen hostess for religious reasons 
comes up, Miss Halsey, through her 
leading character, says, "Do you read 
the casualty lists, Trent? The casualty 
lists are very thickly studded with 
names like Rabinowitz and Zablowski 
and Murphy and Vitello. They’re not 
what some people call fine old Ameri- 
can names. But they made fine old 
American soldiers and fine old Ameri- 
can corpses ... We accepted their sac- 
rifices—the wops and the sheenies and 
the harps, the Polacks and the Hunk- 
ies on the casualty lists.” 

We can drop the whole thing, she 
said, and instead "we can have some 
little markers made for the graves of 
all the servicemen with the unfashion- 
able religions and the jaw-breaking 
names. On the markers we can say, 
"You should have stood in bed,’ and 
we can sign it with the name of the 
Columbus Circle Canteen.” 

Although there is nothing light and 
airy about this one passage which 
pretty well sums up Miss Halsey’s 
thoughts on the matter in question, 
the book as a whole is written in a 
warm, friendly manner that belays 
hurt feelings. You take the lessons 
with the laughs because they are per- 
fectly blended. 





Objective Hays... 


Now that Warner Brothers has de- 
cided that sweaters were made to fill 
and not to lie around the Hays Office, 
a second tiff between the two outfits 
will probably reach the final round 
any day. It concerns General] "Vinegar 
Joe” Stilwell. Warners is making a 
movie called "Objective Burma.” In it 
at one point the general is quoted as 
saying his forces took ’a hell of a beat- 
ing’ in Burma. Although that quote has 
become a classic bit of American his- 
tory, the Hays Office says you can’t 
say hell on the screen. Warners says 
it would be inaccurate to say anything 
but hell. Not to mention the fact that 
if ’Uncle Joe” Were quoted in the movie 
as saying "humdinger’ instead of ’hell,’ 
every GI in the house would have to 
take ten in the little room at the left 
end of the mezzanine. 


Movie Review: ... 


One eastern critic saw Lana Turner’s 
new Marriage is a Private Affair” and 
dryly commented—” Not priva ¢ enough. 
They are showing it.” 


Betty is 20... 


Her real name is Bctty Bacall and 
she was bern in New York City. But 
Hollywood renamed her Lauren. One 
columnist calls her "a thin Mae West, 
a tall Veronica Lake, an Aimericanized 
Marlene Dietrich. Costarred with Hum- 
phrey Bogart in "To Have and Have 
Not,” Miss B. is getting the publicity 
’works.’.. She rates the latest Dick- 
Tracy title—”’The Look.” She is five 
feet eight and a half, weighs 119 
pounds, has green ey2s, tawny blond 
hair, a 34 bust and’ 35 hips. The latest 
bulletin is that when she sleeps, she 
sleeps in her pajama jacket only, and 
then curls up. If she were pants, she 
woulgin’t have to curl up. But there 
wouldn’t be any need for a late bulle- 


tin then. 
—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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THIS RECORD, FELLOW _LILY- NG 7r 

WHITERS, SHOWS THAT YOUNG e 

YOKUM IS AS GOOD TODAY . —_— 
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BRAVE AND PURE AND STRONG/’ 
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YO" SAID IT 77 AH RESPECKS AN’ ADMIRES TH’ 
~“EW-NITED STATES OF AMERICA AN’ OBEYS ALL ITS 
LAWS. — AH LIKES YOUNG BABIES AN’ OLE LADIES FS? 
AH NEVAH STOLE NOTHIN' FUM NOBODY AN’ NOBODY 
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IT'S THE MUSCLE \S 
IN THIS EVE, DOS umm 
KEEPS, YT SOUNDS 

LIKE WINKITIs! 























TAKE THOSE PILLS 
AND IF IT HASN'T 
STOPPED BY 
MORNING, 
\COME BACK! 
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ME, SON, 
TOLD YOu 7” 
























Cope. 1944, Walt Disney Productions 
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YES, DEAR, BUT I'M 

™ WORKING ON A NEW 

INVENTION FOR THE RADIO: 

('M USING SOME PARTS 
FROM AN OLD 

VACUUM CLEANER 



































iF L MAKE.A GOODS) 
IMPRESSION ON ~-< 
HER, L KNOW SHE'LL. 
INVITE ME TO JOIN 
ARENT YOU: = 
INTERESTED ? JSS 

























































WE LIKE REFINED 
INTELLIGENT LADIES 
IN OUR CLUB--I'M 
SURE YOU'D MAKE 
A VERY DESIRABLE 
MEMBER, MRS. 
BUMSTEAD 
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\ ms es ee 
cash ABE. 


THE VACUUM FAN WILL 
KEEP THE RADIO COOL 
ANO BLOW OUT STATIC, 
THUS GIVING A FINER 
TONE QUALITY--I THOUGHT 

iT UP,MYSELF + 















































WILL YOU ENTERTAIN SURE-- THIS IS MY HUSBAND OH, MY! 

MRS. VAN CLUNK, WHILE I'VE GOT MRS. VAN CLUNK, HES WHAT CLEVER 

I MAKE TEA? , THE RADIO JUST INVENTED A NEW PEOPLE 
FINISHED! IMPROVEMENT FOR YOU ARE ! 
































MRS. VAN CLUNK, YOU'LE. 
HAVE THE HONOR OF 

WITNESSING THE FIRST 
DEMONSTRATION OF MY 


? 
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YOU'LL NEVER 
GET IN THE J 
MINERVA <, 
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. 1944, King Features Ww 
(Courtesy of King Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS) 
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Greek Situation 
Continues Grim 


Salonika Strike Follows 


Churchill’s 


Declaration 


¥ LONDON, Dec. 9—While British newspapers still were discuss- 
ing Prime Minister Churchill’s speech yesterday in which he set 
forth Brituin’s policy on Greece and Italy and won an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence from Parliament, the situation in Greece 
continued no better than it has been. 

Churchill’s statement that Britain would oppose any govern- 
ment by force met with approval, as British and Greek troops 


sought to rid Athens of some 
10,000 well-fed and well-equip- 
ped guerrillas. 

A general strike in Salonika 
didn’t help things any. Although 
the water and electricity supplies 
are unaffected by the strike, the 
situation was described as "tense” 
with steel-helméted ELAS patrols 
roaming the streets. The strike also 
had a direct affect on relief meas- 
ures in Atiens. 

Though there has been no official 
estimate of British casualties, 
about 600 Greek police have been 
victims of the fighting. Despite 
the use of tanks and artillery, the 


British admit that guerrilla resis-* 


tance is not slac’ening. "Unpro- 
voked” attacks on British troops 
continue; only one-fifth of Athens 
has been taken from ELAS forces. 
In the hills above Athens some 
10,000 more guerrillas are be- 
lieved ready to act, although Brit- 
ish officals claim that these men 
show no inclination to join the 
“extremists” in Athens, . 

Unconfirmed reports from Greek 
sources maintained that the ELAS 
troops were being led by a German 
colonel. In any case, the fighting 
seems localized around Athens and 
Piraeus. British planes and war- 
ships are harrying the guerrillas, 
and the planes have run into dif- 
ficulty against small arms fire. 

Mr. Churchill expressed Britain’s 
stand'on the matter when he said 
his government "will persist in the 
policy of clearing Athens and the 
Athens region of all those who are 
rebels to the constituted authority 
of Greece.” 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
also insisted in a speech before 
Commons . that’ Britain wants 
Greece to have a democracy gov- 
erned by "ballots, not force.” 


RAF Heavies Batter 
Duisberg Rail Yards 


LONDON, Dec. 9—The greatest 
of all Allied air offensives against 
Germany continued yesterday as a 
strong force of RAF Lancasters, 
escorted by fighters, again at- 
tacked the marshalling yards and 
@ synthetic oil plant in Duisberg, 
it was announced today. 

Making two daylight raids, the 
Lancasters first hit the rail net- 
work that funnels supplies to the 
snemy armies in the Low Countries. 
‘A few hours later they struck the 
cil plant. ' 

Ground forces in the Saar area 
received exceptionally heavy sup- 
port from fighters and. fighter- 
bombers yesterday, with Thunder- 
bolts blasting forts and small towns 
just ahead of the front lines. 
Fighterbombers also were active 
in the Julich area and in Holland. 

In yesterday’s operations 12 en- 
emy aircraft were shot down while 
six Allied fighters were lost. 


Japanese Admit Damage 
From Heavy Earthquake 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9—Tokyo radio 
admitted last night that a number 
of factories in Osaka and other 
large industrial re~ons on the 
mainland were damaged by the 
eight-quake earthquake“ which 
rocked the island yesterday. Pre- 
Viously the Japanese said the 
damage had been slight with prac- 
tically no damage to production 


The quake also took its toll in 
® tidal wave which struck coastal. 
towns and swept away flimsy huts, 





Saar River Crossed 
At Four More Points 
By Fast-Rolling 3rd 


SHAEF, Dec. 9—General George 
S. Patton’s 3rd Army has made 
four more crossings of the Saar 
River and is fighting in the for- 
ward defenses of the Siegfried Line 
in the Dillingen area and in Saar- 
lautern. 

North of Dillingen, where great 
steel and iron works already have 
been destroyed, the battle along a 
30-mile front was reported increas- 
ing hourly in intensity. 

The fighting at Saarlautern was 
also heavy, with the Germans 
throwing shells at the rate of a 
1,000 a day at the vital Saar bridge 
in the center of the town. A pitched 
battle three miles northwest of 
Saarlautern in the middle of the 
Siegfried fortifications involving 
great forces of infantry and tanks 
by both sides had not reached a 
climax after five hours. 

The new crossings were made at 
Wittringen, Dieding, Saarguemines, 
and south of Saarguemines. At 
Saarguemines infantry fought their 
Way across an old railway bridgé 
but at the other places assault 
boats were used. 

Meanwhile, other American for- 
ces tightened their grip on Saar- 
brucken, the Saar’s chief city, as 
they pushed ahead to enter For- 
bach. 

Fort Driant, one of the most 
powerful of the Metz forts, was 
captured and 670 prisoners, taken. 

In the vicinity of Julich, troops 
of Lt. Gen. William Simpson’s 9th 
Army cleared up the last two en- 
emy pockets west of the Roer River. 
Fighterbombers were active in this 
sector. 

Allied gains on the extremities 
of the front, with the British and 
Canadians in the north and ‘the 
Americans and French in the 
south, were not substantial, How- 
ever, some progress was reported in 
the south in the region of Lem- 
berg and north of Colmar in the 
Vosges. 


IT AIN’T BONES THEY’RE HUNTING 








Your old friend, Rover, has a new function in Belgium where British engineers have put him to 
work smelling out Nazi plastic and wooden mines, which ordinary mine detectors can’t pick up, 


Jap Forces On Leyte New Offensive Boosts Danger-To Budapest 
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Facing Annihilation Prisoner Toll In West Grows As Vac Falls’: 


LEYTE, Philippines, Dec. 9 — 
Complete annihilation face remain- 
ing Jap forces on Leyte following 
the American amphibious landing 
Thursday on the island’s west 
coast, the communique from Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s head- 
quarters said last night. 

Troops of the ‘77th Division, 
which made~ the landing, have 
reached the outskirts of Ormoc, 
key Japanese port. Yanks of the 
ith and 32nd Divisions also are 
pressing on the town from other 
directions. Six divisions in all are 
in action. 

Americans pushing westward 
from the eastern coast of the is- 
land seized a mountain pass at 
Mahonag and now are within five 
miles of the western shore just 
off the left flank of the trapped 
Japs. 

In the Camotes Sea light U. S. 
naval forces destroyed seven stnell 
enemy ships, sinking six and leav- 
ing one ablaze. Yank fighter 
planes and ack-ack crews bagged 
14 enemy planes in the Leyte Gulf 
area. : 





PEARL HARBOR, Dec. 9 — Lt. 
Gen. Millard F. Harmon has been 
given command of the U. S. Stra- 
tegic Air Force in the Pacific, it 
was announced last night. 

It was also revealed that the B- 
29 Super-Fortresses which hit Iwo- 
Jima in the Bonin Islands dropped 
the greatest load of bombs they 
ever have carried. Not an Ameri- 
can plane was lost in the raid, 
which also was carried out by Lib- 
erators and. Lightnings. 

Japanese radio said yesterday 
that 13 Jap Admirals have been 
xed in the South Pacific ac- 

on, 


Army, Production Officials 


Rap Lags In 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9 — The 
possibility that national service 
legislation still may be enacted was 
raised yesterday as army and pro- 
duction officials voiced grave alarm 
at lags in delivery of top priority 
military supplies needed at the 
battlefronts immediately. 


War Production Chairman J. A. 
Krug blamed Congress and the 
Selective Service system for man- 
power difficulties which imperil 
the production of the most urgently 
needed munitions, "There are no 
teeth in the manpower regulations 
primarily because Congress refused 
to enact national service legisla- 
tion,” he told the Senate War In- 


vestigating Committee. He added, 


however, that it is too late now to 
Pass such a law because it would 
take too long to get it working. 
The only hope of tightening man- 
power controls is to enforce more 
strictly the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s certificate of availability 
plan, he said. 

Krug’s conviction was disputed by 


War Work 


Undersecretary of War Patterson 
who reiterated the War Depart- 
ment’s insistence that legislation 
be enacted even at. this late date, 
"The position of the War Depart- 
ment remains clear and definite,” 
he said. 

A special war production report 
stated that new crises will develop 
as long as the fighting continues 
on any front. ’"The Japanese cam- 
paign may bring 40 entirely new 
sets of musts,” said the report pre- 
pared by Vice Chairman H. G. Bate 
cheller, WPB chief of operations. 
"The Army and. Navy both have 
their secret ects, any one of 
which may yield a critical item in 
months to come.” 

The WPB meanwhile issued a list 
of "Supercritical Must-Must Items” 
of which no amount of production 
for the time being would be enough. 
They include heavy artillery and 
ammunition, combat loaders for 
warships, Super-Fortresses, A-26 


Invader planes, heavy trucks and - 


communications wire, 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 9—Allied 
armies on the Western Front 
have captured a total of 170,375 
prisoners in the current offen- 
sive, bringing the -total taken 
since D-Day to 752,641, the War 
Department announced today. 

The breakdown by armies fol- 
lows: 


American ist Army 208,891 
American 3rd Army 130,593 
American 7th Army 62,170 
American 9th Army 58,645 
British 2nd Army 100,686 
Canadian Ist Army 102,441 
French ist Army 69,215 
French with British 

and Canadian 20,000 





Brifish Only One Mile 
From Vital Faenza 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 9— Des- 
pite numerous mines and demoli- 
tions, British infantry of the 8th 
Army supported by tanks drove 
more than two miles to capture 
San .Prospero, a road and rail 
junction one mile southwest of 
Faenza, important town on the 
Bologna-Rimini highway about 30 
miles southeast of Bologna. 

Patrols were active along the 
Lathone River to Faenza itself. 

The 5th Army’s chief. adversary 
yesterday was the weather, with 
heavy rains, whipped by wind 
which at times reached a velocity 
of 50 miles an hour, seriously ham- 
pering activity along the entire 5th 
Army front. After fog had blank- 
eted most sectors during the night, 
the rain came in the morning and 
increased in intensity toward 
noon. 

While the 8th Army forces that 
established a bridgehead across the 
Lamone made good progress, other 
troops cleared the bank from 
recently captured Mezzano to 9 
point three miles downstream. 

In particularly bitter fighting 
around Pideura, four miles west of 
Faenza, enemy infantry and armor 


counterattacked and recaptured’ 


Pideura, but after all day fierce 
house to house fighting, Jerry was 
driven out by 8th Army infantry 
and tanks. Twenty German dead 
were counted and 45 prisoners 
taken in the struggle. ; 

. Bad weather severely curtailed 
MAAF operations, with only 200 
sorties being flown. Two of our 
aircraft are missing. 


Quads Born -In Britain; 
No American Involved 


MANCHESTER, England, Dec. 9 
—Quadruplets—all girls—were born 


yesterday to Mrs. Ethel Brenda. 


Green, 23-year-old wife of a bus 
conductor, at Warrington Hospital 
in Lancashire. The father: is re< 
ported doing nicely, | 


LONDON, Dec. 9—The Russia 
threat to Budapest increased yess 
terday as the important communi+ 
cations city of Vac, 16 miles north 
of the Hungarian capital, fell io 
the Red Army. 

As the danger of encirclement 
of Budapest grew greater by the 
hour, Marshal Fedor Tolbukhin’s 
3rd Ukrainian Army swung around 
the northeastern end of Lake Ba; 
laton and captured several im? 
portant junctions in their advance 
toward Vienna. Red Army forces 
are headed northward in a bid to 
cut the escape routes running west 
from Budapest. . alt 

The Soviet communique last 
night reported further advances 
have been made between Lake Ba; — 
laton and the Drava River, giving 
the Germans no time to build new ; 
defense lines. In one sector the 
Germans were reported to be res 
treating in disorder. 

Marshal Tolbukhin’s southwest+ 
ern flank stood within 40 miles 
of the Austrian frontier. A Reut- 
er’s correspondent, however, said 
that the Russian push toward the 
Austrian border appeared to have 
been temporarily deflected into 4 
general movement on the Drava- 
Mura River Line directed at Ger: 
man escape routes from Yugo- 
slavia, especially Zagreb—the Na* 
zis’ “bolthole” junction. In recent 
wéeks thousands of Germans havé 
been reported in the - northern 
Yugoslavia-southern Hungary area, 
Apparently, they are about to bé 
completely cut off. 

Last night’s communique re? 
ported that the Soviet offensive , 
had enveloped 40 localities between 
Lake Balaton and the Danube and 
30 places between Balaton and the 
Drava. 


Haly Remains In Middle 
Of International Muddle 


ROME, Dec. 9—Different ansgleg 
on Italy’s political situation were 
provided from three places today, 
—Rome, London and Washington. 

In the Italian capital Premiet 
Ivanoe Bonomi continued to try t0 
work out the distribution of cab- 
inet posts with representatives at 
the Italian parties. 

Meanwhile, in~ London Prime 
Minister Churchill denied. that 
Britain had barred Count Carla 
Sforza from the’ Italian cabinet. 


‘He pointed out, however, that he 


did not trust Sforza and never 
could“ approve” of * him. — 
whom Churchill had charged with 
se er area a 
"3 gove: ent, 
that he had remained loyal unti 
it became obvious to him that Bae 
doglio had been reviving @ 
“In..Weshington, British Ambass 
sador Lord Halifax said that whilé 
there might have been # lack ro 
consulta’ on «both sides, ther? . 
was no basic disagreement ns 
tween him and U. 8. Secretary. %® 
State Edward Stettiniug . 
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